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POPE LEO XIII AND HIS SUCCESSOR.* 


It is but seldom that the passing 
of an earthly potentate calls forth so 
nearly unanimous a tribute of respect 
and esteem as that paid to the late 
Pope Leo XIII by the public press of 
this country. With a few notable ex- 
eeptions, the most authoritative of our 
English journals appear to have vied 
with each other in lavishing upon the 
late Pope what can only be described 
as a flood of eulogy; and assuredly the 
long annals of the papacy afford no 
previous example of a deceased pontiff 
being followed to the grave by a 
chorus of approval such as that amidst 
which Leo XIII was laid to rest in his 
temporary tomb in the Vatican Ba- 
silica. 

In the preceding number. of the Quar- 
terly Review we endeavored briefly to 
summarize certain of the more salient 
features of the remarkable pontificate 
which has recently passed into the do- 
main of history. We disclaimed any 
intention of criticizing Pope Leo XIII 
in his sacred office as supreme head of 
the Latin Church, confining ourselves, 
so far as possible, to a brief review of 
his political and diplomatic aetion. We 


* For authorities see article on Pope Leo XIII 
in The Living Age, August 22, 1903. 


ventured, in the course of our survey 
of the policy of Leo XIII, to express 
the opinion that statecraft rather than 
statesmanship was the moving spirit 
of that policy. 

The events immediately following the 
death of the late Pope do not appear 
to us to render necessary any modifi- 
cation of this view. The careful ob- 
server of public opinion will, we think, 
scarcely have failed to detect a certain 
note of exaggeration in the panegyrics 


on Leo XIII that appeared in the 
columns of most English organs 
at the time of his death. It 


is worthy of remark that the moderate 
journals, both Conservative and Lib- 
eral, of Catholic countries such as Aus- 
tria, Spain, France, Italy, and Belgium, 
which might be supposed to be at least 
as well informed upon the political as- 
pects of the late pontificate, by no 
means shared in the somewhat senti- 
mental, and perhaps, in certain in- 
stances, not altogether genuine eulo- 
gies so freely lavished on the papal 
policy by their Protestant English col- 
leagues. 

We believe, now that the state of 
mental excitement into which the jour- 
nalistic world was plunged by the 
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death of Pope Leo XIII has subsided, 
that few impartial observers will re- 
fuse to attach proper weight to the 
suggestive events which immediately 
followed that occurrence. It will be 
recollected that, so soon as it became 
apparent that nothing but a miracle 
could bring about the Pope’s recovery, 
one hope was earnestly expressed in 
every country, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, namely, that the choice of the 
Sacred College, shortly to be assembled 
in Conclave, might fall upon a cardinal 
who should be a spiritual rather than 
a political pope. The nations, it is 
now obvious, had become not a little 
wearied of the ceaseless political in- 
trigues which, for  five-and-twenty 
- years, had emanated from the acute 
and imperious mind of the head of the 
Roman Church; and, even among the 
most zealous adherents to the temporal 
pretensions of the Vatican, there were 
not wanting many who viewed with 
ever-growing distrust the insatiable po- 
litical ambition of the deceased pontiff. 
It can hardly be doubted that, had it 
not been for a distrust which admira- 
tion for the marvellous intellectual 
powers of a nonagenarian Pope alone 
prevented from developing into openly 
expressed dissatisfaction, the vote of 
the majority in the Conclave would 
have been given to Cardinal Rampolla; 
and it may be safely assumed that the 
late Secretary of State was made the 
scapegoat for the political indiscre- 
tions of the master whom he had so 
long and so loyally served. 

We believe that when the history of 
the first Conclave of the twentieth cen- 
tury comes to be examined from an 
impartial point of view, the figure of 
Cardinal Rampolla will stand out as 
the strongest and most dignified among 
the chief actors in the scene. For 
years the ex-Secretary of State had 
been content faithfully to execute the 
commands of Pope Leo XIII, fully 


aware that, whenever these commands 
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led to failure, he would be supposed 
by the outside world to have inspired 
them. We suspect that few mfnisters 
of state have borne the burden of their 
sovereign master’s political errors more 
loyally or with more chivalrous devo- 
tion than Cardinal Rampolla del Tin- 
daro. None of those who have been 
brought into contact with his Emi- 
nence will be likely to doubt that he 
possesses the ambitions which could 
searcely be lacking in so brilliant and 
vigorous an individuality; and few, we 
venture to think, will refuse to admit 
that, when the highest of earthly dig- 
nities appeared to be within his grasp, 
he met defeat en grand seigneur, as 
only strong natures can meet it. 

In the first portion of this article we 
commented upon Pope Leo XIII’s pol- 
icy towards Germany and France, and 
pointed to the fact that comparative 
success in the former country had been 
more than counterbalanced by complete 
failure in the latter. It has been re- 
peatedly asserted that the friendly at- 
titude suddenly assumed by Leo XIII 
towards the French Republic was the 
direct result of Cardinal Rampolla’s 
influence; and it is worthy of note 
that the more the failure of that pol- 
icy became apparent, the greater was 
the insistance in the Ultramontane 
press that the Cardinal-Secretary of 
State and not the Pope was the true 
author of it. It is possible, however, 
that, were Cardinal Rampolla at lib- 
erty to speak, he could point to other 
influences far more weighty than his 
own which determined Leo XIII to do 
all in his power to conciliate the goy- 
ernment of the Republic. It may be 
remembered that the results immedi- 
ately visible of Pope Leo XIII’s abrupt 
overtures to French republicanism 
were the rapid multiplication of so- 
ealled religious congregations in 
France; the deveiopment of a carefully 
organized system of clerical journal- 
ism: and a corresponding absorption of 
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large sums of money which flowed 
from the pockets of the lower classes 
in the provinces into the coffers of the 
religious orders. Although the French 
government cannot be altogether ab- 
solved from the reproach of having in 
some instances sacrificed the true in- 
terests of religion and charity to the 
clamor of fanatical anti-clericalism, 
nevertheless its action as a whole has 
been but the inevitable and necessary 
consequence of the political, financial, 
and social abuses fostered by institu- 
tions which, in many cases, were re- 
ligious in little more than name and 
outward profession. We believe that 
Leo XIII, in the course of his long 
pontificate, submitted to no influence 
in foreign policy save that of his own 
will; and we have the very best au- 
thority for suggesting that neither his 
Eminence Cardinal Rampolla nor any 
other individual was ever permitted to 
oppose his pleasure with impunity. 
That the late Pope allowed himself to 
be swayed by certain material consid- 
erations is a fact well known to all 
who had opportunities of studying his 
character; and we do not doubt that 
these influences, and not the supposed 
anti-Italian and anti-German §senti- 
ments of Cardinal Rampolla, were 
chiefly responsible for more than one 
of his political failures. We shall, 
however, have occasion to refer to this 
subject hereafter. 


The policy adopted by Pope Leo XIII 
towards the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy was one of the most tortuous 
ever embarked upon by a responsible 
statesman. It may briefly be de- 
scribed, at least so far as regards Hun- 
gary, as a Slavophil policy. It is not 
easy to see at a first glance why the 
Vatican should have gone out of its 
way to support the national movements 
of the various non-German races which 
are included in the heterogeneous Aus- 
trian Empire. In the first place, a 
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very large proportion of these races 
are outside the pale of the Roman com- 
munion; whereas the German element 
in the Empire is almost solid in its ad- 
herence to Roman Catholicism. Ac- 
cordingly, it might have been supposed 
that the Vatican would have been loth 
to afford even partial support to any 
movement which might tend to weaken 
therefore Catholic, su- 
the’ Austro-Hungarian 


German, and 
premacy in 
state. 

Two motives seem to have dictated 
the apparently inconsistent policy of 
Pope Leo XIII. Our readers may rec- 
ollect that, in the preceding portion of 
this review, we pointed out how, in 9ne 
of his first encyclicals, Leo XIII turned 
towards the Eastern Churches, thus 
revealing an item of that mighty and 
far-reaching political programme which 
it was his dream to carry to a success- 
ful issue. Ever mindful of his scheme 
to reunite the two great Churches of 
the East and the West, and fearful of 
the influence possessed by the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church over the Slav races, 
there can be no doubt that Leo XIII 
hoped, by lending his countenance to 
Slav aspirations, to increase the influ- 
ence of the Vatican, and to further his 
ideal of bringing the Eastern Churches 
under the spiritual domination of the 
papacy. We _ believe, however, that 
this was only a secondary motive for 
the Austro-Hungarian policy of Leo 
XIII. To understand the ultimate 
scope of this policy we must look be- 
yond the Alps into Italy, and north- 
ward again to Berlin. 

In furthering the 
movements of the non-German 
ments in the Austrian Empire, Pope 
Leo XIII undoubtedly believed that he 
had found a weapon with which to assail 
the Triple Alliance and deal a heavy 
blow at United Italy. The entry of 
a Catholic Empire into alliance with 
the Italian monarchy has been, per- 
haps, the greatest disillusion which the 


revolutionary 
ele- 
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however an attitude assumed, it may 
reasonably be suspected, as a tentative 
measure, has become a very serious 
factor in the social life of the Italian 
state, and one which must occupy the 
attention of every thoughtful Italian, 
with whatever political or religious par- 
ty his sympathies may be. We would 
suggest, moreover, that, indirectly, the 
position created by the continuance of 
the “Non Expedit” poiicy of the Vati- 
can must compel the attention of po- 
litical and social thinkers outside Italy, 
inasmuch as the days when Italy was 
merely a geographical expression are 
long gone by. 

We have said that the “Non Expedit”’ 
was primarily intended to create diffi- 
culties and embarrassments for the 
Italian government. The gradual but 
sure consolidation of the new order of 
things in Italy, however, assuredly did 
not escape the observation of the acute 
successor to Pius [X; and, in the mean- 
time, the natural march of events has 
widened the aspirations of clericalism, 
formerly only bent upon bringing 
about a return to the status quo ante— 
an illusion now shared by none save 
fanatics in Italy, and, strange to say, 
by certain influential members of the 
Roman Catholic communion in this 
country. The clerical party in Italy 
has gained not less, and probably more, 
from thirty years of settied and united 
government than its nominal oppo- 
nents. It numbers in its ranks a con- 
siderable proportion both of the aris- 
tocracy aud the upper bourgeoisie—men, 
in fact, who are as much interested as 
their anti-clerical neighbors in prevent- 
ing any revolutionary programme from 
being brought into practical operation. 
It can scarcely be denied that were the 
official programme of the clerical party 
to be carried into effect in Italy noth- 
ing short of a revolution could be the 
result. As a matter of fact, that party 
may be said to live on the government 
which, on paper, it regards as the crea- 
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ture of free-thought, freemasonry, and 
all the freedoms dreaded by priests 
from the beginning of time. The sons. 
of families belonging to the middle 
classes, and often the fathers them- 
selves of those families, are, as a rule, 
employés in one capacity or another of 
the state, and depend upon the govern- 
ment for their daily bread. 

It is unnecessary to advert to the at- 
tempts made at different times by the 
Italian government to find some mode 
of compromise with the Vatican with- 
out surrendering those rights which 
the will of the vast majority of the 
nation had confided to its care by the 
plebiscite of 1870. The proposed ces- 
sion of the so-called Leonine city to 
the civil jurisdiction of the Pope, to- 
gether with a strip of territory reach- 
ing to the sea-coast, has never, we 
believe, owing to the obvious difficul- 
ties and inconveniences its adoption 
would entail upon both governments, 
been seriously considered by either 
party. The clerical party, indeed, 
maintains an ambiguous reserve as to- 
what terms would be accepted by the 
Vatican; and in that reserve lies much 
of its strength. It may be described 
as an unknown quantity remaining 
outside the active political orbit, the 
effects of whose sudden entry into the 
political life of the country could not 
be gauged with any accuracy. 

It is obvious that, were the “Non 
Expedit” to be withdrawn, a clerical 
group would immediately be added to- 
the number of those which have al- 
ready done much to weaken each suc- 
cessive ministry, and have by no 
means contributed to the dignity of the 
Italian Chamber or to its popularity 
with the country. The means at the 
disposal of such a group, and, if we are 
to judge from the methods pursued by 
the clerical elements in other conti- 
nental parliaments, the tactics it would 
probably pursue, would speedily raise 
it to be an important factor at Monte- 























citorio. It is scarcely conceivable that 
such a group should exist within the 
Italian Parliament and yet pretend to 
ignore the periodical denunciations on 
the part of the Pope of Italian institu- 
tions, and the claims of the papacy toa 
temporal jurisdiction which could not 
be satisfied without causing revolution 
and civil war, not in Rome alone, but 
throughout the Italian peninsula and 
Sicily. Any clerical group sent to 
Montecitorio by a clerical vote must in- 
fallibly become a revolutionary party— 
unless, indeed, the Vatican were to 
withdraw all claims to temporal juris- 
diction over Rome; and such a party 
could not fail to be a source of embar- 
rassment, not only to the Vatican, but 
also to itself. 

It has often been pointed out that 
Leo XIII was guilty of inconsistency 
when he ordered the French Catholics 
to support the Republic as long es 
that form of government should be ac- 
cepted by France; and his attitude to- 
wards the Italian monarchy has been 
quoted as a proof of this inconsistency. 
It is apt to be forgotten, however, that 
Leo XIII demanded of the French 
Catholics that they should support the 
civil power, whatever temporary form 
that power might, by the will of the 
majority, assume; and that they were 
urged to distinguish between the con- 
stitutional form of government and the 
leaders and parties by which that govy- 
ernment was carried on. They were 
directed to be loyal to the constitution; 
but at the same time they were or- 
dered so to unite and consolidate their 
political vote that it should be in their 
power to bring into office only men 
who should govern in accordance with 
Catholic spirit and tradition. That 
Pope Leo XIII maintained and upheld 
the “Non Expedit” in Italy, is, in our 
opinion, a proof of his political consis- 
tency. Had he withdrawn it he would 
have stultified his political action both 
in France and in Germany by creating 
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a revolutionary party within a Catholic 
state; he would have alienated from 
the clerical party in Italy the sym- 


pathies of a large proportion of its 
tacit supporters, the security of whose 
temporal affairs depends upon the in- 
ternal peace and settled government of 
the country, and he would, moreover, 
have increased the dreaded influence 
of the Socialists by still further weak- 
ening the hands of the great consti- 
tutional parties in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. 

It is premature to attempt to foretell 
what may be the attitude adopted by 
Pope Pius X towards this complicated 
question. It was regarded by his im- 
mediate predecessor from a purely po- 
litical point of view. It is possible 
that the present pontiff may look at it 
in a less mundane way, and in one 
more befitting his position as spiritual 
pastor of his Italian flock. We con- 
fess, however, that we are unable to 
believe that either Pius X or any suc- 
ceeding Pope will find himself able 
finally to renounce all pretensions to 
temporal sovereignty while the condi- 
tions of society remain in their present 
state. A withdrawal of the “Non Ex- 
pedit” in Italy would, in the opinion of 
many Italians belonging both to cleri- 
cal and constitutional parties, with 
whom we have had the privilege of dis- 
cussing the subject, be a grave political 
and social blunder, unless accompanied 
by a renunciation on the part of the 
Church of claims which it has taken 
long centuries to consolidate, and the 
abandonment of which can only be ac- 
complished by the slow and sure prog- 
ress of future years. 

There is, however, as we have al- 
ready hinted, another aspect to this 
question. While the political situation 
created by the forced abstention from 
the polls of all Italians possessing the 
franchise who place their theoretical 
duty to the Church before their prac- 
tical duty to their country is of decided 
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advantage to the Vatican, the Italian 
government is, as Signor Bonghi af- 
firms in his article from which we 
have already quoted, in too secure and 
logical a position to make its official 
recognition or non-recognition by the 
Vatican a matter of any _ great 
moment. Both Vatican and Quiri- 
nal, therefore, are not unwilling 
to allow matters to remain as they are. 
Notwithstanding the diatribes appear- 
ing in the journals of the respective 
governments, a mutual understanding 
exists on all matters of practical im- 
portance; and the communication be- 
tween them is far more constant and, 
we may add, more amicable than is 
generally supposed to be the case. 

We have yet, however, to consider 
the effect of ecclesiastical prohibition 
of Catholics from voting at the politi- 
cal elections on the nation at large; 
and it is to the Italian people we must 
look, and not to the rival governments 
seated in Rome, in order to realize the 
cynical indifference of Vaticanism to- 
wards any other consideration than po- 
litical expediency. It was this motive 
that prompted the late Pope Leo XIII 
deliberately to refuse to some millions 
of Italian Catholics the right of voting 
at parliamentary elections. A new 
generation has been born and arrived 
at manhood during his long pontificate 
—a generation which, we may observe, 
is not anti-clerical, or anti-Christian, 
but frankly and good-humoredly in- 
different to any form of dogmatic re- 
ligion; and therefore, per contra, to any 
form of anti-clericalism or atheism. It 
can scarcely have escaped the observa- 
tion of the Vatican that this spirit of 
indifference is rapidly spreading, even 
among the least educated classes in 
Italy; nor that in Italy, as in other con- 
tinental countries, Catholicism as a 
spiritual force, is steadily losing its 
hold upon the masses. 

There can be little doubt. that, 
had the action of the Vatican not tend- 


ed deliberately to exclude all Catholic 
influence from the parliamentary elec- 
torate, much of the indifferentism, so 
remarkable to any foreign observer 
who enjoys opportunities of being 
brought into contact with the middle 
and lower Italian classes, would not 
exist. 

Pope Leo XIII has taught the mod- 
ern Italian that, if he would be consid- 
ered a “good” Catholic in the eyes of 
the Church, he must take no part in 
the forming of his country’s future; 
and it may reasonably be supposed 
that, in reaffirming and maintaining 
the prohibition issued by Pius IX, he 
must have chosen to sacrifice the spir- 
itual needs of his Italian children 
rather than weaken the political posi- 
tion secured to the Vatican by the 
“Non Expedit.” It was frequently 
stated in the columns of clerical news- 
papers and reviews during the lifetime 
of the late Pope that he was only wait- 
ing for a favorable moment to with- 
draw the “‘Non Expedit,” and to throw 
the whole weight of the Catholic vote 
into the arena of Italian politics. We 
imagine, however, that Leo XIII and 
his advisers were perfectly well aware 
that, beyond the introduction into the 
Italian Chamber of an unruly and pos- 
sibly compromising group, little would 
be gained by such a step; while much 
might be lost by revealing to the world 
that the indifferentism to which we 
have alluded had considerably dimin- 
ished the pretended strength of Ca- 
tholicism as a political influence in the 
country. 

There is, moreover, a financial side 
to the question which must not be lost 
sight of. The important part played 
by finance in the late pontificate will 
probably never be known save to a 
very few. It is, however, we believe, 
an open secret that intense dissatis- 
faction exists in certain official quar- 
ters with the whole financial condition 
of the Vatican, and with the way in 
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which vast sums have been squandered 
during recent years in unprofitable 
speculations, and in advancing capital 
to impoverished Roman nobles belong- 
ing to the Vatican party on securities 
possessing little value beyond that of 
the paper upon which they were in- 
scribed. The difficulty, or rather the 
impossibility, of obtaining any trust- 
worthy information as to the financial 
system pursued by the administrators 
of the papal treasury has been the sub- 
ject of protest on the part of more 
than one prominent cardinal not be- 
longing to the Curia. The heavy losses 
for which Monsignor Folchi was made 
the scapegoat some years ago, and the 
more recent disappearance of a large 
sum of money from safes in the papal 
apartment of which the Pope himself 
was said to keep the keys, created a 
feeling of distrust which has by no 
means subsided. It is evident that 
where princes of the Church are un- 
able to obtain satisfactory information, 
the outside world can have little facil- 
ity for forming anything but untrust- 
worthy surmises. We believe, how- 
ever, that Leo XIII was his own Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and his sever- 
ity towards Monsignor Folchi was con- 
sidered by many of those in a position 
to judge, to be another instance of his 
readiness to allow others to suffer for 
his own mistakes. 

It must be remembered that the 
legend of the “Prisoner of the Vatican” 
has been of great pecuniary value. 
Since the early Middle Ages no pontifi- 
cate has witnessed so perpetual a 
flow of pilgrims bearing gifts in money 
and -kind to the Vicar of Christ as 
that which has just closed. Nor can 
we wonder, in view of the grotesque 
misrepresentations of the position of 
the sovereign pontiff which perpetually 
appear in clerical journals, and which 
form the subject of moving discourses 
from the pulpits in country districts 
and in the poorer quarters of great 


towns, that this should be the case. As 
the withdrawal of the “Non Expedit” 
would of necessity signify recognition 
on the part of the Vatican of the Ital- 
ian constitution and of the national 
Parliament seated in the Italian capi- 
tal, it is not easy to understand how 
the fiction of persecution and lack of 
independence could logically be main- 
tained by the clerical party, should its 
numbers be allowed to go to the polls. 

There can be little doubt that Pope 
Leo XIII, like many a lesser man, was 
keenly alive to the advantages accom- 
panying the possession of money. If 
we are to believe those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with its members, 
the generation of the Pecci family, of 
which Gioacchino Pecci was the last 
survivor, was not conspicuous for its 
liberality; and several instances might 
be recounted to show that Leo XIII 
was by no means addicted to acts of 
generosity, even towards those who 
might reasonably be supposed to have 
some claims upon his purse. There 
are many who believe Leo XIII to have 
been more influenced by pecuniary con- 
siderations, both in his French and in 
his Italian policy, than is generally 
supposed; and there can be no doubt 
that, while in France his policy chiefly 
aimed at cajoling the government into 
tolerating the political and commercial 
abuses practised by certain of the so- 
called religious congregations in return 
for Catholic support of the Republic, 
in Italy his ceaseless opposition to any 
open conciliation with the monarchy 
was not a little prompted by the con- 
sciousness that conciliation must in- 
fallibly lead to a grave diminution, if 
not a total cessation, of the contribu- 
tions from all parts of the world in 
aid of the persecuted and imprisoned 
head of the Church. 


We are not aware that there is any- 
thing in the political relations of the 
late Pope with the United Kingdom 
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calling for special attention in these 
pages, except his action in Ireland, and 
his decision, most unfortunately wrung 
from him against his better judgment, 
as to the validity of orders in the An- 
glican Church. 

Towards Irish disaffection Leo XIII 
may be said to have assumed an atti- 
tude diametrically opposed to that 
which he displayed towards the Slav 
national movement in Austria-Hun- 
gary. His letters to the Irish bishops, 
at a period when matters in Ireland 
were drifting into a position in which 
serious collision with the government 
seemed to be inevitable, contained 
earnest exhortations to respect for, and 
co-operation with, the British authori- 
ties, and reiterated the firm belief of 
the writer in British equity and gener- 
osity. When these measures failed, 
Leo XIII despatched the late Cardinal, 
at that time Monsignore, Persico to 
Ireland, with instructions to examine 
the political and social situation and 
to report directly to the Pope the re- 
sult of his examination. 

Cardinal Persico’s mission, as he 
often subsequently informed us, was a 
task by no means easy of fulfilment. 
The result of his report on the Irish 
Nationalist organizations was an un- 
equivocal condemnation of the methods 
of violence and sedition by which those 
organizations sought at that period to 
attain their ends; and, as is well 
known, the Pope’s disapproval and rec- 
ommendations were alike received in 
a spirit anything but submissive or 
obedient by the agitators, both clerical 
and lay. It may be observed that 
there was no ground for a _ political 
arriére pensée in the mind of Leo XIII 
to influence his action in Ireland, such 
as those which undoubtedly influenced 
his policy towards the disaffected 
races in the Austrian Empire. The 
goodwill of the British government to- 
wards Catholicism might be acquired 
without risk of interfering with the 
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political aims of Vaticanism; and the 
Pope cherished hopes that official dip- 
lomatic relations with England might 
spring from this action. 

Into the question of the papal de- 
cision as to the validity of Anglican or- 
ders, it hardly comes within the scope 
of this review to enter. We have been 
assured on very high authority that 
Pope Leo XIII was from the first dis- 
inclined to reopen the controversy on 
the subject, and still more so to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion upon a ques- 
tion which, though brought to his no- 
tice by the representatives of a party 
within the Anglican Church, had not 
been raised by any official or authori- 
tative section of that communion. We 
have been further assured that Leo 
XIII was personally of the same fa- 
vorable opinion as to the probable va- 
lidity of the orders of the English 
Church as was held by one of the 
most learned and unprejudiced mem- 
bers of the commission appointed by 
him to inquire into the subject. Other 
counsels, however, prevailed in the end. 
The late Cardinal-Archbishop of West- 
minster once more afforded a proof of 
his complete ignorance as to the char- 
acter and sentiments of the vast major- 
ity of his compatriots by using all his 
influence to secure a decision of in- 
validity, under the impression that a 
general secession of beneficed clergy 
from the English Church would be the 
immediate result. The story of this 
fiasco is of too recent a date to need 
repetition here; but it must be con- 
fessed that seldom in the course of its 
history has the Vatican been misled 
into making so false a step as when it 
took official cognizance of a request 
emanating from an unofficial body of 
Anglican Churchmen. But, as we 
have already pointed out, Cardinal 
Vaughan and the English Roman Cath- 
olic bishops were alone responsible for 
this egregious blunder, which practical- 
ly had no other result than to demon- 
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strate in an unmistakable manner the 
profound indifference of the immense 
majority of the English clergy and 
laity to the opinions of the Vatican on 
such subjects. 

There are many other points in the 
world-embracing activity of Pope Leo 
XIII upon which inevitable restric- 
tions of space forbid us to touch; and 
upon some of these, such as his atti- 
tude towards the so-called American- 
ism in the Catholic Church in the Unit- 
ed States, we refrain from comment: 
ing, inasmuch as they belong to the 
spiritual rather than to the purely po- 
litical category of his pontifical actions. 
Whether the ceaseless energy displayed 
by the late Pope in the field of Euro- 
pean politics has been productive of 
any lasting benefit to the great spirit- 
ual body of which he was the head, 
or whether he has only succeeded in 
temporarily increasing the strength and 
influence of a_ political clericalism 
which has little enough of the spirit 
of Christ in its constitution, time alone 
ean show. If we are to judge by the 
universal satisfaction expressed at the 
election of Cardinal Sarto to be his 
successor, we must conclude that the 
world yas weary of the constant inter- 
ference of the Vatican in its political 
affairs, and that the policy of Leo XIII 
was not regarded as successful even in 
professedly Catholic countries. 


Before concluding our review of the 
remarkable pontificate of Pope Leo 
XIII, we would briefly glance at the 
heritage which he has left to his suc- 
cessor in St. Peter’s chair. 

In Italy the official situation between 
Church and State remains the same as 
it was in 1878, when Cardinal Pecci 
ascended the papal throne; nor is it like- 
ly that it will be modified to any ma- 
terial extent by Pope Pius X. Austria, 
by her action in the recent Conclave, 
has manifested in no ambiguous way 
her dissatisfaction with the policy 
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adopted by the late Pope within her 
dominions, and her fear lest it should 
be continued by his successor. It may 
be considered as unlikely that the anx- 
iety recently displayed by the Emperor 
William to propitiate the Holy See has 
for its ultimate object any other than 
that which must be apparent to all 
who are conversant with the relative 
positions of the political parties in the 
Reichstag, and the necessities in which 
his Majesty finds himself placed with 
regard to them. That these necessi- 
ties might at any time disappear, and 
the aspect of affairs change within the 
German Empire, is probably as well 
understood in the Vatican as it is in 
Berlin. In France Pius X has a tangled 
skein to unravel; and in Belgium the 
volte-face of Leo XIII from Socialism 
has lost to the Vatican much of its 
former influence. In Russia diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See were re- 
sumed during the latter years of the 
late pontificate at a sacrifice of local 
Roman Catholic interests which a 
Pope who is regarded as a _ pastor 
rather than as a politician might well 
hesitate to increase. 

Pope Leo XIII has left the papacy 
officially at peace with every country 
save Italy; but it may be doubted 
whether this peace be durable. °A 
large number of thinking Catholics of 
every nation have regarded with not a 
little uneasiness the materialization, if 
such a term be permissible, of Roman 
Catholicism under his guiding infiu- 
ence, The organization of a militant 
party and a militant press in every 
state, ever ready to take advantage of 
the internal and external embarrass- 
ments of that state in order to further 
the political and social aims of Vati- 
canism, cannot be said to be favorable 
to the peace and welfare of any coun- 
try in which it prosecutes its labors. 
It is but necessary to glance at the in- 
ternal conditions of France, of Ger- 
many, of Austria-Hungary, of Italy, in 
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order to learn an object-lesson from 
the action of a political party carrying 
on its campaign in the name of Catholi- 
cism. It is but necessary to subscribe 
to certain clerical journals widely cir- 
culated in those countries, in order to 
realize to what extent superstition has 
been employed as the handmaid to po- 
litical and social agitation during the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. As we ob- 
served in the first portion of this re- 
view, the late Pope was acute enough 
iadirectly to utilize some of the very 
elements of unrest in modern society 
which he condemned alike on religious 
and on social grounds. The liberty and 
license of the Press, to take but one 
example, formed the subject on more 
than one occasion of his denunciation; 
and yet no occupant of St. Peter's 
chair ever relied so much on the public 
Press as Leo XIII; nor, without his 
encouragement and support, more or 
less directly accorded, could politico- 
clerical journalism have attained such 
proportions or commanded such influ- 
ence as has been the case in the last 
twenty-five years. 

The vote of the Sacred College has 
fallen upon a cardinal who, to quote 
the expression of the eminent Italian 
writer on the position of the Vatican, 
Signore de Cesare, may be regarded in 
some sense as a possible “Papa di ri- 
piego.” That the Patriarch of Venice 
was chosen to be the successor to Leo 
XIII may reasonably be taken to de- 
note that the personal influence of the 
late pontiff, admiration for his intellec- 
tual activity, and veneration for his 
age and character were insufficient to 
stifle, even in the Sacred College itself, 
a growing distrust of his political rest- 
lessness, or to allay fears lest the keys 
of St. Peter might again be delivered 
into the hands of a pope who should be 
more politician than pastor. 

We do not believe the protest on the 
part of Austria against the possible 
election of Cardinal Rampolla to have 
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carried the weight with the Conclave 
which has been ascribed to it in some 
quarters. It must be remembered 
that the veto, or, as it is more officially 
termed, the esclusiva, was denounced 
both by Gregory XVI and by Pius IX 
as an unwarrantable interference with 
the liberty of the Sacred College in exer- 
cising its highest and most responsible 
privilege; and that, moreover, any 
plausible motive for thus turning into 
a political farce the solemn pretensions 
of a Conclave was swept away when 
the power of electing a condidate to 
the papal throne was taken out of the 
hands of the Roman clergy and popu- 
lace and confided solely to the Cardi- 
nalate. There can be little doubt that 
the Sacred College would not to-day 
tolerate the formal insistence, on the 
part of any of the three Powers which 
once exercised the right of veto, to re- 
vive a practice so derogatory to its dig- 
nity and supernatural claims. At the 
same time, it is more than probable 
that Cardinal Puzyna’s inspired ob- 
servation, at the moment when the 
voting of the Conclave appeared to be 
tending in favor of the minister who 
was generally regarded as responsible 
for much of the dead Pope’s foreign 
policy, must have deepened the already 
strong conviction of the dangers 
which might result should that policy 
be continued. 

We have seen it stated that Pope 
Pius X will be a “liberal” pope. Sim- 
ilar statements, we need hardly remind 
our readers, were also made concerning 
Pius IX Leo XIII; and it is 
scarcely to point out that 
such a combination is, and must be, 
impossible. It is conceivable, and 
even likely, that laments over the loss 
of territorial sovereignty and mislead- 
ing assertions as to the position of the 
Holy See will be heard less frequently 
from Pius X than from his immediate 
predecessor. His present Holiness pre- 
served a significant silence on the sub- 
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ject when replying to a telegram of 
congratulation recently sent to him by 
the German Catholic Congress, in 
which hopes were expressed that the 
temporal power might be restored to 
him. Pope Pius X may feel that si- 
lence on this question, while implying 
no consent towards the new order of 
things, is preferable to, and more dig- 
nified than, violent statements which 
are both untrue and illogical. But it 
must not be forgotten that, as Bishop 
of Mantua and as Patriarch of Venice, 
the present Pope showed, both in his 
pastorals and in his episcopal action, a 
sacerdotal intolerance of liberty of 
thought and conscience scarcely com- 
patible with conciliatory or liberal ten- 
dencies. The “liberal” Catholic move- 
ment has been denounced by him in 
terms as unmeasured as any employed 
by Pope Leo XIII. 

The first encyclicals of Pius X will 
be awaited with curiosity and anxiety 
by all those who have realized that in 
the last twenty-five years the influence 
of the Vatican has become a factor in 
European politics which cannot be ig- 
nored. The world at large may be in- 
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different as to whether the successor 
to Leo XIII prove himself to be reac- 
tionary or liberal in his attitude to 
wards the struggle for spiritual and in- 
tellectual freedom which, notwith- 
standing all assertions to the con- 
trary, is being carried on as keenly, 
though perhaps less openly, in the 
Roman communion as in other Chris- 
tian bodies. Those, however, who 
have followed with any attention Euro- 
pean social and political history dur- 
ing the last two decades will be deeply 
interested in observing the uses to 
which Pope Pius X will put the po- 
litical legacy left him by his predeces- 
sor. There are many who believe that, 
at perhaps no very distant period, the 
militant clerical elements which Leo 
XIII succeeded in welding into a 
weapon for the defence of the material 
needs of the Church will be found to 
be weakening its spiritual influence, 
and to be a source of future danger 
and embarrassment in the fight waged 
by Roman Catholicism for supremacy 
over the mind and the conscience of 
mankind. 





STUDIES IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY: THE SYNTAX OF 
DE QUINCEY. 


It was in examining the writings of 
De Quincey, with no other view origi- 
nally than the improvement of my own 
English, that I first came across cer- 
tain facts which led me to the notion 
that there may be some necessary con- 
nection between the structure of a 
man’s sentences and his more human 
characteristics, and that style, in so far 
as it is individual, is but a kind of 
gesture or gait, revealing, with the 
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faithfulness of an unconscious habit, 
the essential peculiarities of the writ- 
er’s temperament and modes of life. 
This notion came home to me only 
gradually; so that these notes, which 
end as a page of literary psychology, 
begin, in all simplicity of heart, as an 
exercise in syntax and rhetoric. I 
shall leave them as they came, jotted 
down in the course of reading; for 
whatever truth there is in them will in 
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this manner appear in its own plain 
way, not yet arranged to suit any 
theory. 

The first thing that struck me during 
this analysis of De Quincey, was that 
there was something very individual, 
something decidedly queer, in his man- 
agement of verbs. I began according- 
ly to count the verbs in his writings, 
adding to them adverbs and active 
participles, as against the nouns and 
adjectives; and, when I found a great 
preponderance of the latter kind, I did 
the like by two writers as dissimilar 
as possible from De Quincey—namely, 
De Foe and Stevenson, with the exact- 
ly opposite result. It seemed to me 
now that I had got two categories of 
style—the one in which the chief part 
was given to action, as in De Foe and 
Stevenson; and the other in which, so 
to speak, mere being, mere quality, was 
to the fore; and looking round, it 
seemed to me that style might be 
roughly divided into these two cate- 
gories, with a third added, containing 
writers, like Landor, in whom the ele- 
ments of verb and of noun are very 
equally represented. But having es- 
tablished this, I continued to work at 
De Quincey, and found that there whre 
other and more subtle, or more im- 
portant, peculiarities connected, appar- 
ently, with this one, and of these fur- 
ther peculiarities the following notes 
contain an analysis. The following 
is one of the finest passages in the 
Opium Eater, and, I should venture to 
add, in the whole of English prose:— 

Let it suffice, at least on this occa- 
sion, to say, that a few fragments of 
bread from the breakfast-table of one 
individual (who supposed me to be ill, 
but did not know of my being in utter 
want), and these at uncertain intervals, 
constituted my whole support. Dur- 
ing the former part of my sufferings 
in ...tI was homeless, and very sel- 
dom slept under a roof. To this con- 


stant exposure to the open air I 
ascribe it mainly that I did not sink 
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under my torments. Latterly, how- 
ever, when colder and more inclement 
weather came on, and when, from the 
length of my sufferings, I had begun to 
sink into a more languishing condition, 
it was, no doubt, fortunate for me 
that the same person to whose break- 
fast-table I had access allowed me to 
sleep in a large unoccupied house, of 
which he was the tenant. Unoccupied, 
I call it, for there was no household 
or establishment in it; nor any furni- 
ture, except a table and a few chairs. 
But I found, on taking possession of 
my new quarters, that the house al- 
ready contained one single inmate, a 
poor friendless child, apparently ten 
years old; but she seemed hunger-bit- 
ten, and sufferings of that sort often 
make children look older than they are. 
From this lorn child I learned that she 
had slept and lived there alone for 
some time before I came; and great 
was the joy the poor creature ex- 
pressed when she found that I was, in 
future, to be her companion through 
the hours of darkness. The house was 
large; and, from the want of furniture, 
the noise of the rats made a prodigious 
echoing on the spacious staircase and 
hall; and amidst the real fleshly ills of 
cold, and, I fear, hunger, the forsaken 
child had found leisure to suffer still 
more (it appeared) from the self-creat- 
ed one of ghosts. I promised her pro- 
tection against all ghosts whatsoever; 
but alas, I could offer her no other as- 
sistance. We lay upon the floor, with 
a bundle of cursed law papers for a 
pillow, but with no other covering 
than a sort of large horseman’s 
cloak; afterwards, however, we dis- 
covered, in a garret, an old sofa-cover, 
a small piece of rug, and some frag- 
ments of other articles, which added 
a little to our warmth. The poor child 
crept close to me for warmth, and 
for security against her ghostly 
enemies. When I was not more 
than usually ill, I took her into 
my arms, so that, in general, 
she was tolerably warm, and often 
slept when I could not; for during the 
last two months of my sufferings, I 
slept much in daytime, ete. 


In this page I have counted, of verbs, 














adverbs and active participles, about 
fifty, as against a hundred and fifty 
nouns pronouns, adjectives and 
adjectival participles. But the differ- 
ence in quality is far greater than that 
of mere quantity. The verbs are for 
the most part verbs of existence or of 
mere explanation,and many are in 
reality only fragments of adjectival 
sentences, which, in other languages, 
might perhaps have been replaced by 
actual adjectives. Whatever they are— 
“was,” “ascribe,” “begun,” “call it” (in 
the sense of naming), ‘found,’ 
“learned,” etc., etc.—they serve only to 
bind the nouns and adjectives into logi- 
cal sentences, but do not bring much 
sense of action into the passage. Most 
of them, moreover, might be replaced 
by equally indeterminate words with- 
out altering the total effect. Look on the 
contrary at this list of nouns and adjec- 
tives:—“Ill,” “utter want,” “uncertain 
interval,” ‘whole support,” ‘“suffer- 


ings,’ “two months,’ “houseless,”’ 
“London,” “roof,” “constant exposure,” 
“colder and more inclement weather,” 
“length of sufferings,” “languishing 
condition,” “fortunate person,” “‘break- 
fast table,” “large unoccupied house,” 
“tenant,” “household or establishment,” 
“furniture,” “table,” “few chairs,’ 
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“house,” “single inmate, poor friend- 
less child,” “ten years old,” “hunger 
bitten,” “sufferings,” “children,” “old- 
er,” “child,” “great joy,” “poor crea- 
ture,” “house of darkness,” “house,” 
“large,” “want of furniture,” “rats,” 
“noise,” “staircase,” “hall,” “prodigious 
echoing,” “spacious,” “cold,” “hunger,” 
“forsaken child,” “leisure,” “ghosts,” 
“protection,” “floor,” “bundle,” “cursed 
law,” “papers,” “pillow,” “covering,” 
“horseman’s cloak,” “sofa-cover,” 
ll “fragments,” “articles,” 
“warmth,” “security,” “ghostly ene- 


mies,” “usually ill,” “warmth.” 

Was ever such a catalogue of sugges- 
tions of gloom, terror and misery? The 
very reiteration, towards the end, of 
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the word “warmth,” after the string of 


words like “unoccupied house,” 
“ghosts,” “floor,” “bundle,” “horse- 
man’s cloak,” “fragments,” is of the 
strangest negative effect, even without 
the sequel or accompaniment of “se- 
curity,” “ghostly enemies,” “ill,” “hun- 
ger,” “sufferings.” What a study in 
black and wretchedness, as Whistler 
would have put it! 

But verbs are not merely unimpor- 
tant in De Quincey; they are also mis- 
managed, for the indifference to action 
becomes positive incapacity. Look at 
this passage from the Opium Eater :— 


Whatever is to become of poor Pira- 
nesi, you suppose, at least, that his la- 
bors must in some way terminate here. 
But raise your eyes, and behold a sec- 
ond flight of steps still higher, on 
which again Piranesi is perceived, but 
this time standing on the very brink of 
the abyss. Again elevate your eye, 
and a still more aerial flight of stairs 
is beheld; and again is poor Piranesi 
busy on his aspiring labors; and so on 
until the unfinished stairs and Pira- 
nesi both are lost in the upper gloom 
of the hall, 


All through this passage there is con- 
fusion between the active verb and the 
passive, the two forms alternating 
quite without reason or connection. 
Now, as it happens, this accidentally 
coincides with the matter in hand, and 
heightens the impression of the whole 
thing being an opium-dream, almost a 
nightmare. But take a passage con- 
taining merely ordinary statements, 
and note the effect of this peculiarity— 
I should almost have said, this char- 
acteristic infirmity—of De Quincey’s. 
(Opium Eater.) 


I replied that, as to the allegation of 
his enemies, as it seemed to be estab- 
lished upon such reputable testimony, 
seeing that the three parties concerned 
all agree in it, it did not become me to 
question it; but the defense set up I 
must demur to. He proceeded to discuss 
the matter, and to lay down his reasons; 
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but it seemed to me so impolitic to 
pursue an argument which must have 
presumed a man mistaken in a point 
belonging to his own profession, that I 
did not press him even when his course 
of argument seemed open to objection; 
not to mention that a man who talks 
nonsense, even though “with no view 
to profit,” is not altogether the most 
agreeable partner in a dispute, whether 
as opponent or respondent. I confess, 
however, etc. 


Here are twenty-eight verbs. Ask 
yourself what corresponding impres- 
sion of movement, activity, they leave 
in you? But of these twenty-eight 
some are auxiliaries, employed as por- 
tions, often merely qualifying, of ideas. 
Ten are not merely of Latin origin, but 
distinctly abstract, savoring of law 
courts or metaphysics—“reply,” “‘estab- 
lish,” “concern,” “agree,’’ “‘question,”’ 
“demur,” “proceed,” “discuss,” “pre- 
sume,” “press,” “mention.” With this 
spurious quality of the words denoting 
movement go certain other peculiari- 
ties of the passage. Let us examine 
its structure. To begin with, one half 
of the matter is presented for the first 
time in the form of a parenthesis, or 
at least in a very parenthetical form— 
“as to the allegation of his enemies,” 
etc., the second half making its appear- 
ance also in a somewhat similar, indi- 
rect, referential, shambling sort of 
way, “as it seemed to be established,” 


etc. After this we have a real paren- 
thesis, and no doubt of it. “Seeing 
that, etc. ... agree in it.” This pa- 
renthesis contains, moreover, two invo- 


lutions, or what seem _ involutions, 
“agree in,” and (by elison) “con- 
cerned.” Closing the parenthesis 


we get the other half of the subject, 
“it did not become me to question it,” 
presented negatively and itself a ne- 


gation (to question). Tacked on, like 


an afterthought, comes the third main 
item, again presented negatively, “but 
the defence set up [De Quincey sets up 
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the defence before having made his 
attack] I must demur to.” Remark 
that the chief verb comes so late that 
we are kept in suspense as to which it 
may be; it might have been “agree 
with,” and so on. 

On re-reading this sentence, the sus- 
picion arises that it may be a joke, and 
intended as a caricature of polite dis- 
cussion. But if this be the case (which 
nothing else leads one to suppose), it is 
merely the caricature, by De Quincey, 
of De Quincey’s own style. 

Let us take instead the last para- 
graph of Levana:— 


Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I 
dedicated to my altars. This is he 
that once I made my darling. Him I 
led astray, him I beguiled, and from 
heaven I stole away his young heart 
to mine. Through me did he become 
idolatrous; and through me it was, by 
languishing desires, that he worshipped 
the worm, and prayed to the wormy 
grave. Holy was the grave to him; 
lovely was its darkness; saintly its cor- 
ruption. Him, this young idolator, I 
have seasoned for thee, dear gentle 
sister of Sighs! Do thou take him now 
to thy heart, and season him for our 
dreadful sister. And thou—turning to 
the Mater Tenebrarum, she said—“Wick- 
ed sister, that temptest and hatest, do 
thou take him from her. See that thy 
sceptre lie heavy on his head. Suffer 
not woman and her tenderness to sit 
near him in his darkness. Banish the 
frailties of hope, wither the relenting 
of love, scorch the fountain of tears, 
curse him as only thou canst curse. 
So shall he be accomplished in the fur- 
nace, so shall he see the things that 
ought not to be seen, sights that are 
abominable and secrets that are unut- 
terable. So shall he read elder truths, 
sad truths, grand truths, fearful truths. 
So shall he rise again before he dies, 
and so shall our commission be ac- 
complished which from God we had— 
to plague his heart until we had un- 
folded the capacities of his spirit. 


A certain heavy jerkiness, very char- 
acteristic of De Quincey, seems in this 


























sentence to depend upon the needless 
reiteration of pronouns; and at the same 
time, the alternation, equally avoida- 
thus:—“Him,” 


ble, of their cases, 

“him.” “his,” “he.” “whom,” : “he,” 
’ ’ ’ 

“him,” “him,” “his,” “he,” “he,” “him,” 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

“him ” “him ” and oy ” “my ” “T ” 
’ , , ’ , 

“my,” “y “y “y” “mine,” “me,” 


“me,” “I,” “thee,” “thou,” “my,” etc. 
In ten lines we are given twenty-six 
pronouns, without counting two ours. 
And the fine movement of this passage 
seems to begin when this crowd of 
pronouns, with their wearisome fluc- 
tuations, at last comes to an end: 
“Banish the frailties of hope,” etc. 

The lack of movement, the nerve- 
lessness of De Quincey’s style is here 
manifest, not merely in that abuse of 
pronouns, and in the incapacity for 
dealing with the litter of small words 
—“to,” “until,” etc..—in the redundancy 
of auxiliaries, but very especially in 
this particular lazy and restless shift- 
ing which turns the same noun now 
into a nominative, now into an accusa- 
tive, instead of keeping a steady course 
all through. One seems to feel the in- 
firmity of will of the opium eater. In 
a still finer passage, the same inde- 
cision (bringing with it extreme par- 
entheticalness and marring all rhythm 
and cadence) is shown in a perpetual 
changing about from the active to the 
passive form, and vice-versd. 


She it was that stood in Bethleb' m 
on the night when Herod’s sword 
swept the nurseries of innocents, and 
the little feet were stiffened for ever, 
which, heard at times as they tottered 
along floors overhead, woke pulses of 
love in household hearts that were not 
unmarked in Heaven. 


Note in this sentence the mismanage- 
ment of adverbs and prepositions and 
articles—“in,” “on,” “when,” “which,” 
“that.” Each of these produces a 
change in our sense of place, time, or 
person, a new adjustment like that of 
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pulling out a register on an organ; and 
where there is no real movement in the 
subject matter, we feel jerked about to 
no purpose. _ By this senseless shifting 
of case, turning from passive to active 
with reference to the same noun, the 
sword of Herod seems of a sudden to 
become the dominant subject of the 
sentence, while she in reality remains 
such. Then the little feet, first pre- 
sented as accusative become the nomi- 
native of the tottering and the waking 
of pulses; then, having been the nomi- 
native in the active form, they become 
the accusative in the passive form of 
the “marking in heaven.” 

But, in the same way as this inca- 
pacity for action turns De Quincey’s 


empty house experiences into what 
they should be, terrifying dreams, 
with dreamlike vagueness of how, 


when and why, and dreamlike vividness 
of what; so also the same peculiarity, 
with it De Quincey’s redundance and 
emphasis, unite in making the follow- 
ing into something of matchless gran- 
deur. What a dream of sounds! 


A music of preparation and of awak- 
ing suspense; a music like the opening 
of the Coronation anthem, and which, 
like that, gave the feeling of a vast 
march, of infinite cavalcades, filing off, 
and the tread of innumerable armies. 
The morning was come of a mighty 
day, a day of crisis and of final hope 
for human nature, then suffering some 
mysterious eclipse and laboring in 
some dread extremity somewhere, I 
knew not where, somehow, I know not 
how, by some things, I know not whom 
—a battle, a strife, an agony—was con- 
ducting, was evolving like a great 
drama or piece of music... . 


This passage belongs to his eulogy 
of Sir Thomas Browne, and it suggests 
to me that we shall usually find not 
merely a key to an author’s peculiari- 
ties in his criticisms, favorable or the 
reverse, of others; but that we may 
probably find that his own work is ex- 
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cellent or poor according as he is just 
or absurd in his judgments: efficiency 
of perception coinciding with efficiency 
of expression, and vice-versd. Listen to 
De Quincey in the presence of his far 
greater predecessor :— 


Where—he asks—shall one hope to 
find music so Miltonic, an intonation 
of such solemn chords as are struck 
in the following opening bar of a pas- 
sage in the Urn Burial. ‘Now, since 
these bones have rested quietly in the 
grave, under the drums and tramplings 
of three conquests,” etc. What a melo- 
dious ascent as of a prelude to some 
impassioned Requiem breaking from 
the pomps of earth and from the sanc- 
tities of the grave! ... Time expand- 
ed, not by generations or centuries, but 
by vast periods of conquests and dy- 
nasties; by cycles of Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, Antiochi and Arsacides! 
And these vast successions of time dis- 
tinguished and figured by the uproars 
which revolve at their inauguration, by 
the drums and tramplings rolling over- 
head upon the chambers of forgotten 
dead, the trepidation of time and mor- 
tality vexing, at secular intervals, the 
everlasting Sabbaths of the grave. 

Note how De Quincey has developed 
the “drums and tramplings” into a 
military requiem service, with its pro- 
cessions and its fugues; how he has 
used Browne’s text as a theme for a 
great symphony of his own. 

After this let us turn to De Quincey’s 
eulogy of another of his idols, Burke, 
and see the alteration in his style, his 
judgment and his manners! These 
pages of his Rhetoric may be the more 
instructive that we shall have occasion 
to examine not only more of De Quin- 
cey’s own writing, but a passage froin 
Burke which he holds up for our ad- 
miration (Rhetoric, p. 57). 


Fancy in your throats, ye miserable 
twaddlers! as if Edmund Burke were 
the man to play with his fancy, for the 
purpose of separable ornament. He 


was a man of fancy in no other sense 
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than as Lord Bacon was so and Jeremy 
Taylor, and as all large and discursive 
thinkers are and must ‘be; that is to say, 
the fancy which he had in common with 
all mankind, and very probably in no 
eminent degree, in him was urged into 
unusual activity under the necessities 
of his capacious understanding. His 
great and peculiar distinction was that 
he viewed all objects of the under- 
standing under more relations than 
other men, and under more complex 
relations. According to the multiplicity 
of those relations, a man is said to have 
a large understanding, according to their 
subtilty, a fine one, and in an angelic 
understanding all things would appear 
related to all. Now, to apprehend and 
detect more relations, or to perceive 
them more steadily, is a process abso- 
jutely impossible without the interven- 
tion of physical analogy. To say, 
therefore, that a man is a great think- 
er, or a fine thinker, is another expres- 
sion for saying that he has a schematiz- 
ing (or, to put a plainer but less accu- 
rate expression, a figurative) under- 
standing. In that sense, and for that 
purpose,, Burke is figurative; but under- 
stood, as he has been understood by 
the long eared race of his critics, not 
as thinking in and by his figures, but 
as deliberately laying them on by way 
of enamel or after ornament, not as in- 
carnating, but simply as dressing his 
thoughts in imagery; so understood, he 
is not the Burke of reality, but a poor 
fictitious Burke, modelled after the 
poverty of conception which belongs to 
his critics. 


There is in this passage a delicate 
piece of thinking—namely, the account 
of what one might call the relation- 
seeing mind; and there is a daring, 
though perhaps not absolutely justified, 
connection established between it and 
the mird which thinks metaphorically. 
But in what truisms and repetitions is 
it not wrapped up! Or, rather, how 
this thought staggers about in irrele- 
vant directions, and among useless 
provisos and distinctions, impelled (if I 
may speak like De Quincey) by the fitful 
wind of the critic’s abusiveness! Here 























was something which wanted saying 
in the clearest, most abstract manner; 
yet how far less clear is it not than the 
far-fetched and romantically obscure 
train of thought of the criticism on Sir 
Thomas Browne. And now, having 
read De Quincey’s encomium upon 
Burke, let us read the quotation which 
is intended to bring home to us the or- 
ganic and inevitable quality of Burke's 
metaphorical thinking:— 

Such are their ideas; such their re- 
ligion, and such their law. But as to 
our country, our race, as long as the 
well-compacted structure of our Church 
and State, the sanctuary, the holy of 
holies, of that ancient law, defended 
by reverence, defended by power, a 
fortress at once and a temple, shall 
stand inviolate on the brow of the 
British lion; as long as the British 
Monarchy, not more limited than 
fenced by the orders of the State, shall, 
like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising 
in the majesty of proportion, and girt 
with the double bar of its kindred 
and coeval towers, as long as this aw- 
ful structure shall oversee and guard 
the subjected land, so long the mounds 
and dykes of the low Bedford level 
will have nothing to fear from the 
pickaxes of all the levellers of France. 
As long as our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and his faithful subjects the 
Lords and Commons of this realm, the 
triple cord which no man can break, 
the solemn guarantees of each other’s 
being and each other’s rights, the joint 
and several securities, each in its place 
and order for every kind and every 
quality of property, as long as these en- 
dure, so long the Duke of Bedford is 
safe, and we are all safe together; the 
high from the blights of envy and the 
spoliation of rapacity, the low from the 
iron hand of oppression and the inso- 
lent spurn of contempt. Amen! and so 
be it, and so it will be. 

Dum domus A2neae capitoli immobile 
saxum 

Accolit; imperiumque pater Romanus 
habebit. 


That is the quotation; and this is 
what De Quincey has to say about it:-- 
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This was the sounding passage which 
Burke alleged as the chef-d’muvre of 
his rhetoric; and the argument upon 
which he justified his choice is spe- 


cious if not convincing. He laid it 
down as a maxim of composition, that 
every passage in a rhetorical perform- 
ance which was brought forward 
prominently, and relied upon as a key 
(to use the language of war) in sus- 
taining the main position of the writer, 
ought to involve a thought, an image 
and a sentiment; and such a synthesis 
he found in the passage which we have 
quoted, 


Now it happens, whatever Burke 
himself (with parental il!-judgment) 
may have thought to the contrary, that 
this passage is a model of the ineffica- 
cious—all, save the sudden, “Amen! 
and so be it, and so it will be,” and the 
Latin. Far from having an impression 
of stability, one has a feeling that all 
the various things in which digging 
and building come in—‘‘well-compact- 
ed structure.” “sanctuary,” “fortress,” 
“temple,” “Keep of Windsor,” “tow- 
ers,” “mounds and dykes”—are not sit- 
ting still, as such heavy things should, 
but rambling vaguely all over the 
place. And this is due to the fact that 
the mind of the reader, instead of being 
kept as quiet as the British Constitu- 
tion, is hunted up and down a series 
of parentheses, and made, so to speak, 
to look round the corner of ever so 
many qualifying sentences. The re- 
sult being, by the well-known psycho- 
logical law, that the reader attributes 
his own mental movement to the build- 
ings. And this is made worse by the 
unnecessary use of the participle of so 
lively a verb as “defend”; had he said 
“guarded,” things would have stayed 
just a trifle quieter. Then there is the 
equally unnecessary verb to stand 
(where “to be” would have sufficed); 
and the negation “inviolate,” bringing 
with it its contrary “violation”; also 
the active verbs “limit” and “fence,” 
“oversee” and “guard.” The Wind- 
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sor simile is thought of, not thought in. 
Had Burke actually felt, so to say, in 
the terms of Windsor and its connected 
images, he would not have spread out 
before it (as if it were Eton play- 
ground) the Bedford level, as though 
Windsor Castle and the British Con- 
stitution were at hand to point guns 
together at its invaders. Least of all, 
had he really seen the towers of Wind- 
sor arise as the symbol of British mon- 
archy, would he have been able to 
think of Bedfordshire from the merely 
topographical and agricultural point of 
view, as “low” and “fat”? What on 
earth could it matter to the monarchy 
whether the Duke of Bedford’s estate 
was low and fat or high and thin? Fur- 
ther, this same land—increasing there- 
by the sense of action which is already 
making the various solid structures to 
wobble uneasily in our mind—is par- 
tially personified by the form, “have 
nothing to fear.” But perhaps the 
crowning proof of this being a merely 
elaborately thought out (and as hap- 
pens in over-elaboration, bungled) piece 
of rhetoric, the irrefutable mark of 
rhetorical inefficacy is this meeting to- 
gether of the pickaxes with the dykes 
and the mounds. There is a master- 
piece of the “happy thought.” Note 
the connection! Levelness of ideas— 
levelness of soil. Dykes and mounds 
naturally destructible—what by? Why, 
by those very levellers and pickaxes! 
But what the levellers would have 
made for would have been not the 
dykes, but Windsor Castle; the level- 
lers of ideas do not destroy ploughed 
fields, fat or thin; they demolish con- 
stitutions, monarchies. 

It is quite probable that De Quincey 
was not only abnormally sensitive to 
the grandeur, the picturesqueness of 
the nouns in this passage (allowing 
them to evoke images in irrelevant 
fashion—‘‘towers,” “keeps,” “dykes,” 
“ickaxes,” “levels,” etc.), but that he 
did not feel the senseless quality of 


the action suggested by the accom- 
panying verbs, simply because verbs 
had very little significance for him. I 
have already remarked that this in- 
capacity for duly appreciating action 
seems allied, in De Quincey at leust, 
with certain other marks of a will-less 
and indiscriminate mode of being. 
These other characteristics are diffuse- 


hess, redundancy, a tendency to mix,. 


quite irrationally, familiarity with 
grandiloquence, and finally a total lack 
of respect for others and of restraint 
upon his own vituperative faculties. 
Here is a passage of which the items 
are placed so as not to coalesce:— 


Again, at a coronation, what can be 
more displeasing to a philosophic taste 
than a pretended chastity of ornament, 
at war with the very purpose of a 
solemnity essentially magnificent. An 
imbecile friend of ours, in 1825 
brought us a sovereign of a new coin- 
age “which”’—said he—‘“I admire, be- 
cause it is so exquisitely simple.” This, 
he flattered himself, was.thinking like 
a man of.taste. But mark how we 
sent him to the right-about. And that 
weak-minded friend, etc. 


Here we have the long interrogatory 
passage about the Coronation followed 
instantly, when the mind is in a state 
of expectant attention, and crammed 
with Coronation splendors, by the sud- 
den and at first irrelevant introduction 
of “an imbecile friend,” and his little 
feeble speech. Then follows De Quin- 
cey’s criticism of the friend’s speech, 
addressed not to the friend, but to the 
reader, who is buttonholed by that sud- 
den, “But mark!” We have been 
shunted three times from “Coronation” 
to “imbecile friend’s point of view,’’ 
from that to De Quincey’s critical apart 
to us. And the “which I admire” of 
the friend is so placed as to suggest 
rather the previous sentence than the 
coin he is actually holding. The natu- 
ral wording would have been “an im- 
becile friend,” etc., “brought us a sor- 
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ereign,” ete., “saying he admired it 
because—” But this very simple and 
direct form contains a concordance of 
verbs of which De Quincey is usually 
incapable. Let us look at this passage 
more in detail, for it is instructive to 
do so. ‘ 

The main fault is that of all De 
‘Quincey’s bad passages, a senseless, 
flurried changing of point of view. Thus: 
—‘Pretended chastity of ornament,” 
nominative to “philosophic task,” da- 
tive; then nominative to dative ‘‘pur- 
pose of a solemnity,” which is (by eli- 
sion) nominative to “magnificent.” The 
next nominative, to our astonishment, 
is the sudden “imbecile friend,” who 
continues to be nominative of the verb 
“admire,” although the really impor- 
tant noun is now the “sovereign of new 
coinage.” Then “he’’ becomes the sec- 
ond accusative [the reader, having 
been made the first accusative by the 
sudden grabbing of him with that “But 
mark!’’]—and then “we’’—i. e., De Quin- 
cey, becomes nominative to the “send- 
ing to the right about.” As a matter 
of logic there are two chief nomina- 
tives—“elegant simplicity” and “sovy- 
ereign of a new coinage,” but they 
have got so hustled that we are scarce- 
ly aware of them. It is this lack of 
co-ordination which gives De Quincey’s 
style, for all its real magnificence, 2 
certain vulgarity. We feel, however 
vaguely, that we are dealing with a 
man, occasionally subtle and frequently 
majestic, but unbalanced, ungoverned, 
without plan, purpose or discrimina- 
tion, self-important and self-indulgent, 
and with the restlessness of egotism. 

The vulgarity is manifest in a ten- 
dency to talk big, and, at the same 
time, to mix slang with grandiloquence 
in situations where no humorous effect 
can be obtained by this proceeding. He 
seems to describe himself in the 
phrases, “the very top of the tree among 
the fine writers” and “Birmingham 


rhetorician;” and here is a description 
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in which, unwittingly, he has written 
himself down, matter and form:— 


Undoubtedly he has a turgid style 
and mouthy grandiloquence (though 
often the merest bombast); but for pol- 
ished rhetoric he is singularly unfitted, 
by inflated habits of thinking, by loit- 
ering diffuseness and a dreadful trick 
of calling names. 


How perfectly this applies to De 
Quincey himself is shown by his begin- 
ning his “Essay on Style” with—what 
would you think?—an attack on 


The semi-delirious. lords and ladies, 
sometimes theatrically costumed in 
caftans and turbans—Lord Byrons, for 
instance, and Lady Hester Stanhopes— 
proclaiming to the world that all na- 
tions and languages are free to enter 
their gates, with one sole exception 
directed against their British compa- 
triots; that is to say, abjuring by sound 
of trumpet the very land through 
which they themselves, etc., etc. We 
all know who they are that have done 
this thing; we may know, if we inquire, 
how many conceited coxcombs, etc., 
ete. 

And now we may take leave of this 
strange, ill-balanced mortal, with his 
incapacity for holding his tongue on ir- 
relevant matters, which is a sign of in- 
tellectual weakness; his incapacity for 
keeping his irrelevant emotions (espe- 
cially vituperative) to himself, which 
is a mark of moral vulgarity; and yet 
with such subtilty of thought, such 
tragic depth of feeling, and, occasion- 
ally, such marvellous power of seeing 
and saying! For in that self-same 
“Essay on Style,” where Mr. Snagsby 
and the modern paragraph writer are 
both forestalled, we come upon this 
passage :— 

The preparation pregnant with the 
future, the remote correspondence, the 
questions, as it were, which to a deep 
musical sense are asked in one pas- 
sage and answered in another; the iter- 
ation and ingemination of a given ef- 
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fect, moving through subtle variations 
that sometimes disguise the theme, 
sometimes fitfully revea! it, sometimes 
throw it out tumultuously to the blaze 
of daylight; these and ten thousand 
forms of self-conflicting musical pas- 
aa 
The Contemporary Review. 


Tata. 


Self-conflicting musical passion! Is 
it not characteristic of De Quincey that 
to him music should signify self-con- 
tradiction, rather than plan and har- 
mony? 

Vernon Lee. 
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TRANSLATED FBOM THE 
PART IV. 


VII. IN THE OFFICE. 


This was how it came about that, 
one fine morning Pomaré III. arrived 
at Toulon, and having donned a gown 
which she had thought out carefully, 
and had had made in Paris, as she 
would have done for any new role, she 
went straight to Tata, holding her son, 
who was then a little over three, by 
the hand. 

She was shown into the office. The 
child had on a black velvet frock with 
a red silk sash and a great white em- 
broidered collar; his mother was in 
black silk—‘‘a costume of semi-auster- 
ity,” she had said to her dressmaker, 

Tata was astonished to see a lady so 
elegantly dressed, and who had some- 
thing indescribably coquettish about 
her whole bearing, but among her cir- 
cle of parents there was more than 
one rich and pleasure-loving mamma 
who preferred to know that her chil- 
dren were with Tata rather than out 
walking under the care of an inexperi- 
enced nurse. Her bewilderment did 
not last long. 

Pomaré made haste to rise. She had 
prepared a speech for the occasion 
which contained a strong touch of im- 
pertinence, for she hardly expected 
that her news would be taken in good 
part and judged it better to take the 
offensive at once. But Tata’s bear- 


* Translated for The Living Age. 
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ing, gentle, calm and noble, restrained 


her. She had never found herself 
face to face with such a personality 
as this. 

“Won’t you sit down, madame?” said 
Tata. “You have come about the 
child?” 

The other briefly assented. She 
could not shake off a certain feeling of 
embarrassment. 

“What a dear little fellow, and what 
pretty clothes! Of course we don’t let 
them come to school so grandly 
dressed. But to-day is féte.” 

“Quite so!” agreed Pomaré mechani- 
eally. 

“You probably know the require- 
ments of the school, since you have 
come here. This is the agreement that 
you will have to sign. Our very sim- 
ple list of rules stands at its head. 
The children are brought here in the 
morning and fetched away at night.” 

Pomaré found it impossible to lead 
the conversation. The dialogue which 
she had rehearsed had begun quite dif- 
ferently, and in it she had taken the 
stage, as they say in the theatre. At 
present she was abashed. She had 
planned to play the leading part, and, 
instead, she was at a loss how to be- 
gin. She might indeed have said: 
“This is your brother’s child and it is 
I am an actress and unmarried. 
Good 


mine. 
I am going to leave him here. 
bye!” 


But now, when she saw Tata, the 
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moral purity which she had hitherto 
known only by hearsay, suddenly be- 
came an almost supernatural reality, 
something which might not be rudely 
attacked, here, at least, in its own 
sanctuary. The big bare wall, in the 
middle of which a tall Christ spread 
out its arms upon a wooden cross, 
made her feel as though she were in a 
judgment hall. 

Tata looked at the child. “I shall 
never have a prettier one,” said she, 
and drew him towards her and kissed 
him, then arranged with careful fin- 
gers his handsome collar. She realized 
that it was valuable English point, 
and her astonishment returned. 

“The truth is,” began the embar- 
rassed Pomaré, and then came to an 
abrupt pause. 

Her visitor’s accent called up in the 
mind of Tata thoughts of Paris, of that 
Paris where her brother lived. But 
she was a thousand miles from guess- 
ing the truth. “She must be the wife 
of some naval officer,” she said to her- 
self, “whose husband has just been 
ordered to Toulon from Brest or Cher- 
bourg.”’ 

Pomaré wondered if by easy stages 
she might not be able still to lead the 
other to divine the situation. With 
this thought in mind she began. “The 
truth is, madame, that I have got to 
leave Toulon—”’ Again she came to a 
standstill. 

Tata watched her and waited, confus- 
ing her visitor more and more by the 
limpid purity of her gaze. 

“I must leave to-morrow, and I want 
the child to stay here permanently. His 
name is Gustave.” 

She fancied that this name would 
enlighten the daughter of Gustave 
Bounaud. But there were five or six 
Gustaves in Tata’s school, and she had 
still not the faintest suspicion. 

“But, madame,” Adéle replied, “‘we 
accept no children upon those condi- 
tions.” 
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Annoyed at finding it so unexpectedly 
hard to begin, and somewhat irritated 
with herself as well, Pomaré III. al- 
lowed some signs of impatience to es- 
cape her. Then Tata, wishing to be 
amiable and sympathetic to the stran- 
ger, and carried beyond her habitual 
discretion by a kindly impulse, let fall 
a phrase which only increased the em- 
barrassment of the actress. 

“IT conclude that your husband is a 
naval officer, madame, and that you 
are going with him to the Colonies?” 

The dancer saw that her first plan 
of attack was hopelessly foiled. She 
would have greatly preferred to be met 
with insolence or to receive an impa- 
tient answer to one of the aggressive 
phrases which she had composed but 
had not dared to deliver. Oh, then she 
would have been at no loss for rep- 
artees! 

Tata told herself that her visitor 
must have some great sorrow, that she 
was too deeply moved for words, and 
that it would not do to press her. She 
turned toward the child: 

“I am very sorry that it is impossi- 
ble for us to take charge of him on the 
conditions you mention. Yes, I am 
very sorry. I should have been fond 
of him, I know, though I try not to 
have any favorites among the children. 
There is something so unjust about 
these involuntary preferences, especial- 
ly the cause of them. One loves the 
little ones merely for their looks, their 
physical grace— But he really is so 
very, very pretty, this boy of yours! 
Give me a kiss, sweetheart!” 

Once more she began to caress the 
child. Once more she wondered 
whether the mother was not endur- 
ing some poignant grief. More than 
once in this same office women had 
come and made her their confessions 
or asked her counsel. She longed to 
set her visitor entirely at ease. 

“Perhaps you would like to ask my 
advice about something, madame. As 
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mistress of this school I am, as it were, 
the adopted mother of a great many 
little ones, and stand in spiritual rela- 
tionship to all their parents. Perhaps 
the Curé of St. Louis sent you? You 
seem troubled, madame. Let me wait 
till you feel quite easy. Do not force 
yourself. I have plenty of time and 
am wholly at your disposal.” 

Pomaré came to an abrupt decision. 
“Mademoiselle,” said she, “can I see 
your father, M. Bounaud?’” 

“‘My father is not at home, madame.” 

“So much the worse, then,” said Po- 
maré, in her most deliberate accents, 
“for I may be going to deal you a 
blow—give you great pain—and, and—I 
do not wish to do that! You are really 
s0 nice—you seem so good— But I 
ean’t help it. You have such funny 
notions, you pious people!” 

She was recovering her confidence. 
She had been impertinent, and she be- 
gan to feel at home. 

“Yes, I should have preferred to do 
my talking to your father. But I can’t 
put off my business. I’ve got to get 
back to Paris.” She stopped a moment, 
then resumed: “Good heayens! I 
shouldn’t have supposed it would be 
so hard to say! I had my story all 
ready when I came! See here, don’t 
you understand?” 

No, Tata did not 
yet. 

“If you have any bad news to tell 
which concerns us, it will be much 
better to tell me first, madame.” 

“Here goes, then!” and she rushed 
on: 

“I didn’t think you were so pretty. 
You are very like your brother.” 

“Do you know my brother?’ asked 
Tata, eagerly. 

And now a gleam of the truth did 
visit her, but she refused to admit it. 

*“She’s beginning to catch on,” 
thought the dancer. 

“Know him?’ cried she. “I saw a 
great deal of him, once upon a time. I 


understand even 


Tata. 


don’t see him now—ever. He has told 
me all about the awful rage of M. 
Bounaud, your father—the scene of the 
curse—that, really was too much— 
Honestly I shouldn’t have supposed it 
possible in our day. It sounds per- 
fectly unnatural. But, as he said to 
me, ‘What can you expect? People in 
the provinces are so bourgeois—so stuck 
on—’ oh, I beg your pardon!—‘so wed- 
ded to their prejudices.’ And all that 
made me form quite a different notion 
of you, mademoiselle. Well, anyway, 
here are the facts of the case. I am 
a dancer. Not of the very first 
rank, though I have appeared more 
than once by the side of Mile. Taglioni 
—and nobody despises my powers.” 

“No one has the right to despise an- 
other,” said Tata. 

“They call me Pomaré. The name is 
in vogue. I am Pomaré III, because 
there was another, the real one, a 
queen in some island or other, and 
there’s another in Paris, who’s made 
more of a name for herself than I.” 

“My religion is all love,” said Tata, 
with simple, incomparable dignity, 
“and I am merely the humble servant 
of every mother who wishes to entrust 
her children to my care.” 

“Well,” said Pomaré. “Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“IT am trying my best,” said Tata. 

“Will you keep the child for good?” 

There was no doubt now that Tata 
understood, but she was stunned by 
the violence of the blow, and she re- 
alized what a grave step she would be 
taking were she to pledge herself at 
once. How was her father likely to 
receive these new tidings from his son, 
a son whose past already appeared to 
him to be unpardonable? What old 
anger was not this story likely to fan 
anew into flame? What bitterness 
would it not bring back? No, no, old 
Bounaud would not accept this child; 
at all events not immediately,—not 
thus. And for Tata herself to accept 
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it, would be to decide between father 
and child, and in favor of the child. 
But this she could not do. 

She reflected, while, on the red tiles 
of the office floor, the dancer’s foot 
performed little rhythmical taps of im- 
patience which bore the same relation 
to dancing as humming does to a song. 
At last she brought her meditation to 
an end. ‘There will be one great diffi- 
culty,” said she. 

A difficulty! Pomaré III. asked noth- 
ing better than a chance to pounce 
upon it. She did so volubly. 

“At last!” said she. “At last we 
have come to the point. What is the 
difficulty? I expected you would make 
difficulties, but I see none myself! It’s 
a long while since the little one’s 
father has given me a sou. I’ve no 
money in the funds! I work for my 
living! I dance. Perhaps you think 
that dancing isn’t work. It’s the very 
hardest going. They take us when we 
are babies and work us to death. We 
toil like galley-slaves, so as never to be 
ungraceful. I wanted to sing too. I 
might have been a success. At least 
everybody said so. I sang the role of 
Deidamia in your brother’s opera, but 
the opera fell flat, as you know. That 
naturally didn’t do me any good with 
other authors. Luck goes in streaks, 
like that. Ours is a hard trade, at 
bottom. Anyhow, it was he who 
wanted me to give up dancing for 
singing, and it was his fault that 
I couldn’t manage it. My friends 
made no end of fun of me. And that 
did me harm. It’s a pretty serious 
business I can tell you. Don’t fancy 
that I make much money! I am no 
Mile. Taglioni. So at last I made up 
my mind to take this journey and 
bring you my angel. Another thing— 
my life is too free and easy and I don’t 
believe that sort of thing is good for 
children. You must agree with me, 
I’m sure. Babies are grown up before 
you know it. They observe things; 
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they keep asking questions. They 
don’t see good examples. And I should 
like to have him grow up into an hon- 
est man,—if there is such a thing!—at 
all events, into a man whom the hypo- 
crites would not despise. I’ve brought 
him to you myself. What can I do 
with the little thing? I simply can’t 
keep him myself. Besides, his father 
has acknowledged him. He has a 
name which really belongs to him. M. 
Bounaud does idiotic things but I will 
do him the justice to say that he 
stands by his word. There’s the child! 
Will you take him willingly, or shall I 
just shove him off upon you? for, after 
all, what is there to prevent my doing 
that? But I hope that you will be 
obliging. I even hope—and Fm not 
ashamed to say so—I hope you'll make 
good to me the expense of my journey. 
It’s no joke what they make you pay. 
I took the three seats of the coupé for 
the two of us, because I like to be 
comfortable. You won't be disposed 
to haggle about it, I fancy, any more 
than I should.” 

Pomaré had fairly let herself go. 
“V’'lan!” so ran her thoughts. “That 
job’s done! I don’t see what else there 
is to be said, nor how I could have 
helped saying what I did! What’s the 
use of beating about the bush?” 

“Madame—” poor Adéle began. 

“Oh!” said Pomaré, “you may as 
well say mademoiselle! It’s simpler.” 

“Madame,” Adéle repeated, “my poor 
old father has never pardoned his son 
and is irritated by the mere sound of 
his name. He will, of course, be great- 
ly displeased by the news you bring. 
It is possible, certainly, that I might, 
in time, persuade him to acknowledge 
his grandson; but accept him on the 
instant and adopt him suddenly—like 
this—it is not at all likely! I will try, 
but I must be very cautious. I am 
anxious about my father’s health; he 
is so easily excited, it frightens me. 
I have always dreaded what might 
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happen to him, in consequence of a fit 
of anger. He might die—you do not 
understand. Often and often I get up 
in the night and listen to make sure 
that his breathing is quite regular, and 
many a time I have heard him in his 
dreams, muttering terrible impreca- 
tions against his son. Come with me 
to my room, madame. You two can 
rest there till my father comes in and 
I have an opportunity to speak with 
bim.” 

“All right. But suppose be refuses.” 

“Then we two will decide.” 

Her last word bridged the chasm be- 
tween herself and the sinner. 

“Suppose I were to go now?” sug- 
gested Pomaré ingenuously. 

“It may be easier to do what we wish 
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if you are here;” and then, out of the 
simplicity of her heart, as she had so 
often done before, Tata spoke like an 
angel, “Do not desert me!” 

So saying she conferred on the fallen 
woman the sweet office of protectress, 
not merely restoring her to a recog- 
nized position, but laying on her one 
of the highest of human charges. 

Then, at last, Pomaré was won. 

“See here!” she cried, “you are the 
kind I like! What I mean to say is, 
that I understand you, mademoiselle. 
Don’t worry. Mon Dieu, how good 
you are! I tell you fairly that I think 
the boy will be a deal better off for the 
change. Oh, I know what I’m talking 
about! Come on, baby!’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE LADIES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


In his excellent study on the French 
and Italian women of the Renaissance, 
the late M. de Maulde la Claviére drew 
a clever parallel between the ladies of 
the fifteenth century and those of our 
own times. The comparison holds good 
in many respects. In the frank asser- 
tion of their own individuality, in their 
love of graceful and _ luxurious sur- 
roundings, in their keen enjoyment of 
hunting and outdoor life, in their 
eagerness to see and hear the last new 
thing—above all, in their resolute de- 
termination to have “a good time”’— 
the great ladies of the Renaissance dif- 
fered little from the English or Amer- 
ican women of our own day. But there 
was one marked difference between 
them. Italian ladies of rank in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries re- 
ceived a classical education and were 
remarkable for the wide range of their 
culture and keen intellectual interests. 
The young princesses of Mantua and 


Ferrara, of Milan and Urbino, were 
ull educated with their brothers and 
enjoyed the same advantages. That 
model teacher, the great Mantuan, Vit- 
torino da Feltre, educated boys and 
girls alike in his famous Casa Giocosa, 
and Cecilia Gonzaga was the most ac- 
complished of all his pupils. At eight 
this marvellous child read and wrote 
beth Latin and Greek fluently; at 
twelve Ippolita Sforza, the Duke of 
Milan’s daughter, recited a Latin ora- 
tion before Pope Pius II., and at a 
still earlier age Caterina Sforza, after- 
wards known to fame as the Virago of 
Forli, welcomed her future brother-in- 
law, Cardinal Riario, in Latin verses 
of her own composition. Isabella 
d’Este read Cicero and Virgil from her 
earliest years at Ferrara, and pursued 
her classical studies with undiminished 
ardor amid all the stir and gaiety of 
her married life at Mantua. 

The deep-rooted conviction that clas- 
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sical learning was the chief ornament 
of life, as well as the sense that in 
these unsettled times women might at 
any moment be called to govern their 
husbands’ subjects and administer af- 
fairs of state, no doubt led to this re- 
sult. “A young girl,” said Bembo, 
“should learn Latin. It adds a finish- 
ing touch to her charms.” This wide- 
spread admiration for intellectual at- 
tainments showed itself in the very 
fashions of the age. In their anxiety 
to appear clever and give breadth to the 
forehead, ladies dragged back their hair 
and shaved their brows, as we see, for 
instance, in Pisanello’s picture of Mar- 
gherita Gonzaga, or Piero della Fran- 
cesca’s portrait of Batista Sforza. A 
truer sense of beauty soon led to a 
change of fashion in hair-dressing, but 
the enthusiasm for learning remained 
the same. 

The education of a lady, Castiglione 
maintains, should be such as to place 
her on a level with her husband. She 
should be sufficiently familiar with all 
branches of art and science, and with 
the principles of law and government, 
to be able to form an intelligent judg- 
ment on any subject that may be 
brought before her. But neither the 
domestic virtues nor the graces of 
womanhood are to be sacrificed. The 
perfect lady will be a devoted wife and 
mother, attending to every detail of 
her children’s education and the man- 
agement of her household. Above all 
she will be gentle and womanly, 
charming and agreeable in all her ways. 
Castiglione’s ideal, it must be owned, 
was singularly realized in two of the 
chief ladies whose presence adorned 
the Court of Urbino. Both Isabella 
d’Este and Elizabeth Gonzaga were 
highly cultivated women, equally well 
versed in classical learning and cur- 
rent literature, in French and Spanish 
romances or Italian prose and poetry. 
But they were neither of them in the 
slightest degree pedants or blue-stock- 


ings. Charm indeed was the especial 
gift of these Renaissance women. “A 
beautiful woman,” says a speaker in 
the Cortegiano, “is one who never fails 
to please.” And, first of all, this re- 
finement of soul will appear in her 
dress, which will always be at once 
suitable and becoming. Dress was 
certainly a subject of the first impor- 
tance among these accomplished ladies, 
a task which demanded their best in- 
telligence and most serious considera- 
tion. The highest authorities in mat- 
ters of taste, the most distinguished 
poets and painters, were consulted when 
a new robe or mantle was to be de- 
signed. Both Isabella d’Este and her 
sister Beatrice were renowned for the 
elegance and variety of their costumes. 
The Moro’s young wife is described by 
the annalist Muralti as novarum vesti- 
um inventriz, and the fashions adopted 
by the Marchioness of Mantua were 
eagerly followed both in France and 
Italy. The secret of these new de- 
signs was jealously guarded. We find 
Susanna Gonzaga humbly asking leave 
to copy a fringe of little gold pistols 
worn by Isabella, and Beatrice writing 
to beg her sister’s permission to repro- 
duce a certain fantasia of interlaced 
links invented by Messer Niccold da 
Correggio, in gold and enamel on a 
purple velvet robe, which she proposed 
to wear at an imperial wedding. All 
manner of quaint designs, Arabic let- 
ters and Spanish mottoes, Oriental pat- 
terns and musical notes were intro- 
duced in the borders of robes and man- 
tles. One of Isabella’s gowns was em- 
broidered with seven-branched candle- 
sticks, the vest and sleeves of another 
were decorated with representations of 
the lighthouse of the port of Genoa, 
woven in cloth of gold. Countless were 
the sumptuous robes of satin and bro- 
cade, and trimmed with costly furs or 
gold and silver lace, and the plumed 
and jewelled hats to match, worn by 
these ladies on great occasions when 
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they entered Milan or Ferrara in state, 
or paid visits to Venice and Urbino. 
Not only their own clothes and jewels, 
but those of the courtiers and ladies 
who attended them on these journeys, 
occupied their minds for weeks before- 
hand, and no doubt the impression 
which they produced on French am- 
bassadors or Venetian senators was 
often a consideration of high political 
importance in the eyes of their hus- 
bands. 

Their great anxiety to retain youth 
and beauty as they advanced in life 
led these Renaissance ladies to spend 
much time in collecting recipes for 
washes and cosmetics. At the close 
of her troubled and eventful life we 
find Caterina Sforza sending to a 
Jewess for the secret of a certain 
acqua a far bella which she possessed, 
and the same warlike lady left a large 
manuscript volume, in which recipes 
for keeping the hands and teeth white. 
dyeing the hair gold, and giving a 
beautiful carnation to the cheeks, are 
mingled with prescriptions for curing 
headaches and heartaches, driving 
away melancholy, making nineteen- 
earat gold, or turning tin into silver. 

Music and singing were accomplish- 
ments common to all ladies of rank. 
“Music,” exclaims Castiglione, “is the 
light and joy of life—as excellent a 
thing as love itself,” and the art of 
Giorgione and Raphael, of Costa and 
Dossi, shows us how great a part it 
played in the courtly life of those days. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the manufacture of musical in- 
struments attained a high degree of 
perfection, and the viols and clavi- 
chords made by Lorenzo da Pavia, “the 
master of organs,’ for the Este prin- 
cesses were as remarkable for beauty 
of shape and material as for the sweet- 
ness of their melodies. Duchess Eliza- 
beth, we know, sang Virgil’s lines to 
the music of her lute, and Isabella 


d’Este charmed the guests at Lucrezia 
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Borgia’s wedding by her singing and 
playing. The foremost scholars of the 
day, Bembo and Niccold da Correggio, 
Galeatto di Carreto, and Gaspare Vis- 
conti were proud to write strambotté 
or arrange Petrarch’s canzoni to be set 
to music at Mantua for the fair Mar- 
chesa, and the great humanist Tris- 
sino addressed a sonnet to Madonna 
Isabella playing the lute. 

Dancing was a still more universah 
accomplishment. The Estes, Gonza- 
gas, and Sforzas learnt to dance almost 
as soon as they could speak, and a cer- 
tain Lorenzo, who was said to be a 
past master in the art, travelled from 
court to court teaching these little prin- 
cesses in turn. At six years old Isa- 
bella danced before the Mantuan en- 
voy with the most fascinating grace, 
and long afterwards when she paid 
Louis the Twelfth a visit at Milan, 
she was described by a French chroni- 
cler as “une belle dame qui dansait a 
merveille.” Charles the EHighth was 
so delighted with Beatrice’s dancing, 
when the young Duchess came to meet 
him at Ancona, that he begged her to 
dance before him not only in the Ital- 
ian, but also in the French fashion, 
which she did, we are told, with in- 
finite grace and charm. Muralti de- 
scribes this lively young princess as 
fond of spending the whole night in 
songs and dahcing. Corio relates how 
she watched her ladies dance in her 
rooms in the Castello of Milan til? 
within a few hours of her tragic death. 
Occasionally these high-born ladies 
were present at rustic festivals in the 
neighborhood of their country houses, 
and Leonora Gonzaga, the young 
Duchess of Urbino, after being féted 
by Pope and cardinals in Rome, en- 
joyed nothing so much as a dance with 
the peasant girls on a village green in 
the neighborhood of her old home at 
Mantua. 

All the sister arts, music, poetry, and 
dancing, were combined in the dra- 
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matic representations which formed so 
important a part of Christmas and 
carnival festivities at the courts of 
Italy. Ferrara was in an especial 
manner the home of the drama, and 
Duke Ercole’s daughters and grand- 
daughters shared their fathers’ taste 
for theatricals, and looked on with 
equal interest at the Menechmi and 
Amphitryon of Plautus, or the comedies 
of Ariosto and Strozzi. The play might 
be dul! and tasteless, the plot tedious 
and complicated, but it was enlivened 
by interludes of masques and dances, 
by the music of lute and viol, the best 
painted scenery. Mantegna’s triumphs 
were more than once employed to dec- 
orate the stage at Mantua; Raphael 
painted the scenery when Ariosto’s 
Suppositi was performed before Leo 
the Tenth at the house of Cardinal 
Cibo; and when an operetta was per- 
formed at the Duke of Milan’s wed- 
ding, Leonardo constructed a revolving 
sphere with actors in appropriate cos- 
tume representing the different planets. 
These mechanical effects filled our cul- 
tured ladies with childish delight, aud 
nothing pleased them better than to see 
Daphne transformed into a laurel, or 
Herodias with a rope round her neck 
dragged down by little black devils to 
hell fires, Perseus slaying the Gorgon, 
or golden balls exploding to reveal 
armed Moors and Turks. If in these 
mimic shows we see the precursors of 
the Christmas pantomime, Castiglione’s 
description of the first performance of 
Cardinal Bibbiena’s Calandra at Ur- 
bino reminds us curiously of the Wag- 
ner festivals at Baireuth. The orches- 
tra was kept out of sight, the audience 
sat on carpets on the floor, lustres and 
garlands of flowers decorated the 
walls, and stucco fortifications sur- 
rounded the stage and auditorium. A 
prelude acted by children was followed 
by a series of tableaux of the Story of 
Jason and Perseus, and the bulls with 
nostrils flaming fire, and the swans at 
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Juno’s feet, were so real that for a 
moment Castiglione believed them to 
be alive! At the close of the play Cu- 
pid recited an epilogue, to the music 
of violins, and a quartet of unaccom- 
panied voices sang the praise of love. 
Perhaps Bibbiena’s play, with its broad 
jokes and doubtful situations, could 
hardly be fitly compared with Wag- 
ner’s Trilogy, but the intention of both 
music dramas was the same, and the 
aim alike of the Urbino performance 
as that of the Baireuth festival was 
the glorification of ideal love. 

If the ladies of the fifteenth century 
had their Baireuths, they also had 
their Ammergaus. Sacred plays were 
still common in Italy, and the story of 
Joseph and of John the Baptist shared 
the popularity of Apollo’s loves or Her- 
cules’s labors. Pilgrimages to Loreto 
afforded Isabella d’Este a frequent ex- 
cuse for gratifying her love of travel. 
Many were the pleasant journeys 
which she took in the fair springtime 
through the Umbrian hill country, by 
St. Francis’s home at Assisi to the 
sanctuary on the Adriatic shores, re- 
turning to spend Haster with Duchess 
Elizabeth in the famous palace on the 
heights of Urbino or among the deli- 
cious gardens and fountains of Gubbio. 
The Santo at Padua and the Annunzi- 
ata at Florence were popular shrines 
with all those great ladies, while a trip 
to Venice afforded opportunities for 
those water pageants and serenades in 
which they took delight. Isabella was 
the most indefatigable of sight-seers, 
and since fétes and formal receptions 
by the Doge and Senate occupied too 
much of her time on her first visit to 
Venice, she went back there a few 
years later with the Duchess of Ur- 
bino incongita, climbed the Campanile, 
saw the Arsenal and Treasury and all 
the chief palaces and churches as thor- 
oughly as any modern tourist. For 
many years, however, her wish to see 
Rome remained unfulfilled, but at 
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length this great desire was gratified. 
In 1514, she spent the autumn in the 
Eternal City, and was magnificently 
entertained during the following Car- 
nival by Pope Leo the Tenth and her 
cardinal friends. Many years after- 
wards she returned and became the 
unwilling witness of the siege and sack 
of Rome. On one occasion this enter- 
prising lady crossed the Alps and visit- 
ed the shrine of St. Mary Magdalene 
at Marseilles, although she was never 
able to accomplish her intended pil- 
grimage to Sant’ Iago of Compostella. 
And when affairs of state or family 
duties kept her at Mantua, there was 
always the possibility of spending a 
few days on the Lago di Garda, read- 
ing Catullus and Virgil on the shores 
of Sirmio or among the lemon groves 
of the lovely Riviera di Sald, where she 
felt herself, as she wrote to her friend 
Trissino, “altogether disposed to poetry 
and contemplation.” 

The culture of these Renaissance la- 
dies made its influence felt on all 
around them. It diffused an atmos- 
phere of sweetness and light through 
the society in which they moved. It 
threw a glamor over state functions 
and court pageants and lent a charm 
to the common details of everyday life 
—“the small particular concerns of 
hearth and home.” When a daughter 
was married or a child was born, the 
best painters of the day were called in 
to do honor to the occasion. Ercole 
Roberti designed the wedding chariot 
and nuptial bed of Isabella d’Este, and 
painted the cassoni for her trousseau. 
Another Ferrara master prepared the 
gorgeous cradle which Duchess Leo- 
nora presented to her daughter Bea- 
trice for the use of her first-born son, 
and which Lodovico Sforza declared to 
be a gift worthy of any emperor. 


When a pet dog died, the foremost 
scholars of the age wrote epigrams 
and elegies, in Latin and Italian, for 
its grave. When a new dinner-service 
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was required, painters and goldsmiths 
took counsel together and prepared de- 
signs from the best antique models. 
The Duchess of Ferrara’s service of 
gold and crystal dishes and flagons, 
supported by dolphins, griffins, and 
fauns, was the envy and admiration of 
all her guests, and Isabella d’Este’s 
majolica plates of finest Faenza ware, 
painted by the best masters of Urbino, 
are the ornament of our public mu- 
seums and private collections. The 
doll which Leonora of Aragon sent to 
Milan for her son’s child-bride, Anna 
Sforza, was dressed from designs pre- 
pared by court painters, and her par- 
rot’s cage was gilded and decorated by 
the same artists. 

Even the field sports in which these 
ladies took part, their hawking and 
hunting parties, had a touch of ro- 
mance about them. We read of Cate- 
rina Sforza, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, setting out at the head of her 
ladies, clad in scarlet caps and jackets, 
to chase the deer and wild goats on 
the Roman Campagna, and resting at 
noonday in a shady ilex-grove by a 
running stream, where refreshments 
were served by court pages to the 
musie of flutes and guitars, and one 
cardinal recited a Pindaric ode, while 
another invoked Diana in Latin verse. 
And we think of Duchess Beatrice rid- 
ing out, in her green velvet habit em- 
broidered with gold, or her cap and 
vest of rose color and silver, to meet 
that mighty hunter, Kaiser Maximil- 
ian, in the mountains of Tyrol, and 
seeing the long procession wind down 
the steep hillside to the sound of the 
merry hunting-horns. But these hunt- 
ing-parties were no mere pageants or 
idle shows. Many of these princesses 
were fearless riders, who often ran 
desperate risks in hunting the stag or 
wild boar and narrowly escaped with 
their lives. In a letter to his sister-in- 
law, Lodovico describes one occasion 
in which his young wife found herself 
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engaged in a fierce conflict with a sav- 
age boar, and another when a wound- 
ed stag gored her horse and lifted her 
in the saddle a lance’s height from 
the ground, to the terror and alarm of 
all her companions. Then, as now, 
there were not wanting fastidious per- 
sons who took objection to hunting as 
a perilous and unfeminine occupation 
for ladies. Giuliano dei Medici and 
Cesare Gonzaga agreed in condemning 
riding, hunting, and playing at palla 
as alike unsuitable for women, al- 
though Guiliano owned that he had 
seen ladies of rank indulge in these 
sports with grace and skill. Here and 
there a young and high-spirited prin- 
cess, such as Beatrice d’Este, might 
play palla with her courtiers and 
brothers in the frescoed gallery of the 
Castello of Pavia, but as a rule ladies 
of rank were content to look on, while 
the men took part in what Burckhardt 
ealls the classic game of the Renais- 
sance. 

Card-playing, on the ether hand, was 
the commonest and most approved 
amusement of allthese ladies. The manu- 
facture of playing-cards was a recog- 
nized industry at Milan, Mantua, and 
Ferrara, and some of the dainty packs 
of cards used by these princesses, and 
adorned with designs and devices of 
every variety, are still preserved. Isa- 
bella d’Este and Elizabeth Gonzaga 
were as inveterate gamblers as any 
fashionable ladies of the present day, 
and spent whole mornings playing 
scartino together. Besides this favor- 
ite game, which was probably a form 
of écarté, we find trentuno, imperiale, 
nichino, and “raising dead men,” fre- 
quently mentioned among the round 
games in which these fine ladies in- 


dulged. One of Isabella d’Este’s fa- 
vorite card-games was /flusso, the 


1In the frescoes of the Borromeo Palace at 
Milan, an unknown follower of Pisanello has left 
us a charming picture of these pleasure-cardens, 
where gay cavaliers and fair ladies in rich bro- 
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“bridge” of the period, over which 
they lost large sums of money, and 
which went by the name of “the cursed 
game,’ because of the certain ruin it 
entailed on the luckless gambler. Her 
sister Beatrice wrote gleefully on one 
occasion to tell her husband how much 
money she had won from her mother 
and sister-in-law at buttino, another 
card game at which these august la- 
dies beguiled the hours of the journey 
from Ferrara to Venice. This short- 
lived princess had the reputation of 
being exceptionally lucky at cards, and 
in the course of a single year won no 
less than 3000 ducats, “which I for 
one,” remarked her husband, “cannot 
believe has been all spent in charity!” 
Gardening was another taste which 
fifteenth-century ladies shared with 
women of the present time. The gar- 
dens of Caterina Cornaro, Queen of 
Cyprus, on the lagoons of Murano or 
on the breezy heights of Asolo, those 
of the Duchess of Ferrara at the state- 
ly Belvedere villa on an island of the 
river Po, and the magnificent grounds 
of the Castello of Pavia and Milan, 
were objects of endless delight and in- 
terest to the princesses of Este and 
Aragon. The services of architects 
and artists were employed in laying 
out these terraced gardens decorated, 
after the fashion of the day, with grot- 
toes and temples, with porticoes and 
fountains, and with bronze and marble 
Statues. Leonardo da Vinci designed 
the pavilion in Beatrice d’Este’s gar- 
den at Milan; Genga and Bronzino 
painted the loggias and colonnades of 
Leonora Gonzaga’s sumptuous villa on 
Monte Imperiale, near Pesaro.’ 
Isabella d’Este took especial interest 
in the gardens of her favorite villa at 
Porto, and applied herself with her 
usual energy to the more practical side 


eodes play bat and ball on green lawns watered 
by crystal streams, or ‘“‘talk sweetly of love’ 
in the shade of cypress groves and box-trees cut 
in quaint shapes and devices. 
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of the art. She imported rare exotics 
and foreign trees from all parts of 
Italy, and sent her gardener to Venice 
to study the best way of cultivating cer- 
tain shrubs. Plants and flowers were 
among the gifts with which she re- 
joiced the heart of her old tutor Gua- 
rino, and once, at the earnest request 
of the poet Trissino, she allowed her 
head-gardener to go to his Palladian 
villa at Cricoli near Vicenza and show 
him how to plant and trim his box- 
trees. But she was careful to inform 
him that the man must not stay more 
than a few days, since the gardens at 
Porto require his whole attention. It 
was in this delicious country retrent 
that Isabella’s brightest and happiest 
days were spent, and that the brilliant 
Marchesa gathered the choicest spirits 
of the age around her. Here Frate 
Francesco Silvestri, the learned Gen- 
eral of the Dominican order, came to 
soothe his tired soul, weary of striving 
with men and with the evil of the 
world, in “these fair and delicate 
places”; here Bibbiena and Bembo re- 
cited their poetic effusions, and Castig- 
lione brought the latest news from 


Rome. Here they studied those ex- 
quisite volumes of Petrarch and 
Dante, of Virgil and Horace, 


which Aldus printed at Venice on 
choice paper for the especial use of the 
Marchesa, or heard the gay Dominican 
friar, Matteo Bandello, tell his last 
new story. Here, one summer evening 
after supper, at Isabella’s request, the 
young novelist read aloud Livy’s old 
tale of Lucrezia’s death, and a long 
argument followed on the expediency 
of the Roman matron’s action. 

Good talk was, after all, the chief 
end and object of these meetings, the 
favorite pastime and most unfailing 
occupation of all Renaissance women. 
One and all they threw themselves 
into these literary discussions with 
their whole heart, often prolong- 
days and 


ing them through several 
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even carrying them on by letter. The 
memorable controversy which began in 
the park of Pavia, a day or two after 
Beatrice d’Este’s wedding, between 
Isabella and Messer Galeazzo di San 
Severino, on the respective merits of 
the Paladins Roland and Rinaldo, was 
prolonged throughout the following 
summer, with a keen exchange of witty 
repartee and brilliant irony on both 
sides. Captains and ladies, court 
poets and princes, alike found them- 
selves drawn into the fray, and so 
eager was the young Marchesa to 
maintain her hero’s cause, that she 
wrote to the old poet Boiardo to beg 
for a sight of the latest cantos of his 
unfinished epic, and sent to her ambas- 
sador at Venice for all the French and 
Italian romances on the subject which 
he could discover. We can hardly con- 
ceive ladies of the present day taking 
so lively an interest in a debate on 
the heroes of the Nibelungen Ring or 
the Knights of the Round Table. But 
these poetic tourneys and duels of in- 
tellect were of the very essence of 
Renaissance society. The bravest sol- 
diers, the foremost scholars and artists, 
Bramante and Cristoforo Romano, Cas- 
tiglione Galeazzo, and San Severino, 
alike took part in them with the same 
keen interest, and Michelangelo him- 
self did not hesitate to join in the dis- 
cussions which took place in Vittorio 
Colonna’s rooms in the Roman con- 
vent of Santa Caterina. It was the 
task of Duchess Beatrice, or Marchesa 
Isabella, or whoever the presiding gen- 
ius of the place might be, to choose the 
theme and set the ball rolling, and 
then, with delicate and instinctive art, 
guide its course, deftly avoiding doubt- 
ful or perilous turnings, and gently 
approving or checking the speakers by 
look or smile, by word or motion. This 
art it was, Castiglione tells us, that 
flourished in the highest perfection at 
the polished court of Urbino, where a 
chosen group of accomplished scholars 
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and fair ladies met on summer even- 
ings in the Duchess’s rooms to talk of 
art and love, of painting and poetry, 
and of all the thousand gifts and 
graces which belong to perfect cour- 
tier or peerless lady. Then Madonna 
Emilia and the Magnifico Giuliano, 
Messer Pietro Bembo, the future Car- 
dinal, and the courtly Baldassarre 
himself, argued over these and kindred 
themes, while the gentle Duchess was, 
as it were, a chain holding all lightly 
and pleasantly together. Thus, in 
eager and animated discourse, thé 
hours flew past, until the speakers 
found to their surprise that the short 
summer night was already over, and 
the rosy dawn was breaking over the 
peaks of the Apennines. 

“All inspiration comes from woman.” 
In these words Castiglione sums up his 
ideas and theories on the subject. Hers 
it is to inspire man with hope and cour- 
age on the battle-field and in the coun- 
cil-chamber, in the pursuit of art and 
learning, in the higher paths of virtue 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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and religion, to point the way upwards 
and lift hearts from earth to heaven. 
So it was that the boy Raphael grew 
up in the enchanted air of Urbino un- 
der the fostering care of the good 
Duchess; so Isabella d’Este heard 
young Ariosto recite the first cantos 
of his great poem, or gave Mantegna 
and Costa themes for their pictures in 
the studio of the grim old Castello 
that looks down on the Mantuan lakes 
and the windings of “smooth-sliding 
Mincius.” So Veronica Gambara 
smiled on the early efforts of the paint- 
er of Correggio, and Vittoria Colonna 
soothed the loneliness of Michelange- 
lo’s weary old age. By their delicate 
culture and refined taste these noble 
women brought art into close touch 
with life. By their gracious and kind- 
ly sympathy they cheered the artist- 
souls that were struggling towards the 
light, and helped to produce immortal 
works. : i f 
Will posterity, we wonder, say as 

much for the ladies of our own age? 

Julia M, Ady. 

@alia Cartwright.) 





BABES OF THE HIGHWAY. 


Joseph Swan chafed in peevish impo- 
tence. Not only was the weather—in 
his words—“infernal,” not only were 
his warm woollen gloves forgotten at 
home, but a multitude of arrears in 
the office of Clapham & Sons had 
caused him to miss the 5.40—the last 
train to Acres. Ofttimes crusty, this 
continuity of misfortune filled him 
with exasperation. Work-bound on a 
stool he sat, waspishly biting one end 
of his pen during the idle intervals 
snatched from the other. A_ spare, 
sallow wisp of a man with black mous- 
tache, black eyes, and a sombre coun- 
tenance. Ninety pounds a-year was 
the crazy income his services exacted 


from the firm of Clapham & Sons, a 
sum which helped to keep together the 
bodies and souls of Mrs, Swan and two 
little Swans. It was Christmas Bve. 
This was the only office open in Nor- 
wich. 

“We'll brush away our excess of 
work,” the manager had said, “that 
our holiday after Christmas may be 
the longer.” 

That is why Mr. Swan had missed 
his train and the clock on the mantel- 
piece said ten minutes past ten. A 
quarter of an hour more and the last 
necessary figures had been scrawled in 
the ledger, Mr. Swan had donned his 
hat and entered his coat. With a 
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niggardly nod to the one other clerk 
he opened the door and stepped out- 
side. His attitude standing was sug- 
gestive of extreme fear, the lean 
shoulders shrank as from a blow, and 
the small head hung in forlorn submis- 
sion. The third finger of his writing 
hand was fiecked with dry ink, and he 
sucked it diffidently before thrusting 
both fists into his coat-pockets, while 
the room behind warmed his back 
through the open door and hampered 
his intention to venture forth upon the 
frosty journey. The abandoned clerk 
inside could see his queer figure stoop- 
ing to the cold of the night and hud- 
dled together in its black overcoat, 
about the tail-end of which shimmered 
a threadbare pool, born of the past 
sedentary habits of Mr. Swan. 

“Shut the door,” he said sharply. 

Mr. Swan obeyed. Everything out- 
side was white and glistened in the 
light of the frosty moon: only down in 
the valley to the right there crawled 
a slow mist, muffling the far-off end 
of the road near which the clerk stood. 
A few becolded stars had crept into 
the sky and hung now tremulously in 
knots overhead. 

The whole lay lapped in a tense si- 
lence, Which Mr. Swan broke by a ner- 
vous grating cough. With a sort of 
dive he began his walk, shambling 
along the hard road on his heels for 
fear he should slip. The chill of the 
night smartened his pallid cheeks to a 
hectic flush and braced him for the 
journey of three miles, that stood be- 
tween him aad home—a house in the 
village of Acres. 

That day, consequent upon a wrangle 
with his wife, he had sallied forth toa 
toy-shop, patronized by him in the 
past, and there purchased a gray ele- 
phant and a plump doll,—presents des- 
tined for his two children. The ele- 
phant, which derived animation from 
a key in its belly, bulked big in the 
right pocket; and a wax nose, flattened 











against Mr. Swan’s chill left hand, en- 
lightened him at least as to the where- 
abouts of the plump doll. 

He trudged along, fostering thoughts 
on the delectable qualities innate in 
the bosoms of these dead toys. They 
had cost two shillings each, and Mr. 
Swan contemplated a wordy tussle 
with his mate as to which of the off- 
spring should have the elephant—in his 
mind by far the handsomer present. 
It was bitterly cold, and the memory 
of just such a night spent yeai'’s ago 
warmly with some boon companions 
shot back vivid and delightful as he 
closed and unclosed his stiff fingers; 
but the recollections were hardly in 
harmony with his present conjugal re- 
lations—and a veil was drawn over 
them. Yet for a moment he regretted 
ever having met Mrs. Swan. Embers 
of a peppery spirit imperfectly 
swamped by his better half still smoul- 
dered in the little clerk’s heart, and the 
night air creeping into both pockets 
and nipping his unmittened hands 
fanned this spirit—not to a flame, too 
little remained for that, but—to a flick- 
er. Annie, not Archie, should have 
the elephant. 

Mr. Swan muttered monosyllables 
thought only in the home at Acres, and 
he coughed querulously. What warmed 
his testiness to boiling-point was the 
behavior of the elephant in his pocket. 
The jolting of the journey had some- 
how deranged that quadruped’s mech- 
anism, and sundry odd noises echoed 
from the patient abdomen, just where 
the key entered. Mr. Swan clenched 
the toy with fierce vigor and shook 
it: but it was no temporary malaise 
on the part of the elephant, and every 
farther step of the clerk’s sang to the 
tune of a muffled rattle. 

The road soon branched off to the 
left and ran between two rows of 
snow-clad trees, at the end of which 
loomed a stone archway, in outline 
like the entrance to some princely cas- 
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tle, but built here for the unromantic 
support of the railway. <A great cap 
ef snow shot over the edge and threw 
a gaunt blurred shadow far away 
down the road. The arch was long, 
with niches deep and broad on either 
side, where line-menders stored their 
implements. Mr. Swan _ recollected 
these shelters, and also that once he 
had hit upon a tramp reclining there, 
and his testiness made way for a 
vague fear. What if some burly va- 
grant thirsting for his blood crouched 
in the shadow at the end, or worse 
still some shameless ghost hankering 
after his soul? All the stories of the 
neighborhood tumbled into his brain, 
and his heart sank to his boots, so 
that for a moment he hesitated: but 
the necessity of reaching home, the 
ehilliness of standing still, and the 
ever-present figure of Mrs. Swan, 
pushed him forward. Shivering from 
mingled fear and cold, he slouched into 
the archway, and caught a strip of the 
white landscape beyond. Not a thing 
stirred in the gloom of the masonry,— 
the echoing boom of the clerk’s steps 
alone outraged the silence. The niches 
to both sides were empty, all but the 
last on the left, where sprawled a bun- 
die lit by a straggling moonbeam. 
With lightened heart the _ clerk 
pressed on, when something about the 
bundle caught his eye, and he halted, 
rigid with surprise. Nestling against 
the wall, a patched coat round their 
shoulders, slumbered two tiny chil- 
dren. The stray moonbeam, which 
dappled the masonry above, seemed to 
ehange them to beings not of this 
world—little elves—and Mr. Swan held 
his breath in wondering awe. One 
was a girl with long black locks, the 
ether a boy with curly yeilow hair; the 
girl had a fairy white arm tight round 
her comrade’s neck, and thus the two 
slumbered with that sublime confi- 
dence known only to absolute strength 
and absolute weakness. A coil of rope 
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jumbled in the corner stood as pillow 
to the pair, while a stockinged foot of 
each found shelter beneath some lit- 
tered sticks of wood. What puzzled 
Mr. Swan was the disposal of the other 
two feet. The right leg of the little 
girl and the left leg of the little boy 
were shrouded in a musty sack reach- 
ing above the knees, in such a way, 
moreover, that the folds of the cover- 
ing betrayed the outline of nothing 
underneath. Had they only a leg 
each? Or was the sack too small for 
all four legs, and had they therefore 
shared the bedclothes, neither wishing 
to usurp a bed for both his—or her— 
legs? One foot warm rather than both 
cold. That must be it, thought the clerk: 
but as he raised his eyes to the piece 
of wall above them, something hanging 
there explained the phenomenon, and 
a vague revulsion of conscience swept 
over him. A curious tremor shook 
his heart, as when he read Dickens’ 
homely stories or heard singing in the 
church at Acres. 

From some unevenly fixed nails in 
the stone-work dangled a pair of stock- 
ings, varying in color and size. These 
two babes of the highway were court- 
ing gifts from Santa Claus. With that 
affecting faith innate in all children, 
which, in spite of eternal disappoint- 
ment, is proof against all discourage- 
ment, they had thus commemorated 
Christmas Eve. Fireless, homeless, 
alone, yet they trusted in the generos- 
ity of the great god Santa Claus. Mr. 
Swan had entered the archway braced 
for some villain’s onslaught. Two 
children had defeated him: he looked 
for blackguardism and found innocence 
—lambs instead of a lion. What stirred 
his very soul was the limpness of the 
stockings—they were both empty. Very 
old they looked, too. Frayed at the top, 
worn in the leg, perforated at the 
foot, Santa Claus would have had to in- 
sert some big present or the stockings 
would still be empty by morning. 
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A tinge of meanness warped Mr. 
Swan’s nature, and the humor of the 
occasion struck him all of a sudden. 
How apt it would be to drop some- 
thing in, to the children’s astonish- 
ment on the morrow: they could not 
really expect anything, he argued, and 
so would not be disappointed. More- 
over, they had kept him waiting, and 
he was cold. He had drawn both 
hands from his pockets on entering the 
archway to cope with the expectant 
assailant, and now he thrust them 
back again. Each came in contact 
with a toy. Mr. Swan had quite for- 
gotten the toys. How if he dropped 
them into the stockings before him, 
would not the children’s consternation 
be distinctly more appropriate then? 
He smiled. But what would Mrs. 
Swan say if he came home empty- 
handed? Besides, this Santa Claus 
business was very absurd, and should 
be put a stop to. Mr. Swan, as a 
member of the community, should set 
his foot down and resist the pleadings 
of sentiment. But the other face of 
the question showed in opposition, the 
charm of this immemorial custom. Had 
he not as a child revelled in it, gone 
to bed on Christmas Eve with a flutter 
of expectation, risen on Christmas 
morn to a wonderful fulfilment! and 
then for a moment the thought of that 
great gift on the first Christmas morn- 
ing flashed into the memory, and he 
drew forth the two toys. Breathless, 
on tiptoe, numbed in the hands, he 
fumbled with the stockings. At last, 
after dreary miscarriages, the deed 
was done. The worsted stocking with 
the darned holes partially draped the 
plump doll, and the nether part of the 
elephant’s anatomy bulged through a 
rent in the other stocking’s heel; one 
of that quadruped’s hind-legs also shot 
out of a mend in the sole. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Mr. Swan had been chilly standing 


under the archway, now he felt quite 
warm; perhaps it was the heat from 
within, it could not have been heat 
from without. 

Twenty minutes stood between him 
and a fire. Various were his thoughts 
on the way. How to explain the ab 
sence of presents was a problem that 
tortured him, for with Mrs. Swan as 
wife a solution was imperative. Sup- 
pose a story of highway robbery were 
concocted,—a few gaudy details focuss- 
ing upon Mr. Swan as the hero, a here 
against odds innumerable? But flaws 
scarred the very surface of such an in- 
vention, for what could a vagabond 
want with toys when he left a Water- 
bury watch and a two-guinea gold 
chain? No! the truth and nothing but 
the truth: moreover, the clerk knew 
that somewhere deep in his wife’s 
heart—as in his own—there lingered a 
tender spot: he would melt her with a 
soul-stirring summary of the night’s 


adventure. At last the house was 
reached. 

“You are late,” said Mrs. Swan la 
conically. 


“We shut office late,” answered her 
husband. 

“Did you buy those toys?” she 
queried. 

Te.” 

“Where are they?’ 

“I dropped them on the road.” 

“Dropped them on the road!’ she ex- 
claimed pivoting round on him. 

“Into two stockings,” he said. 


The story was told as they sat rouné 
the fire, she stirring his gruel. Mrs. 
Swan hung her head during the narra- 
tion, but never stopped stirring. A 
tear splashed into the gruel when he 
finished. 

Oliver Locker Lampson. 
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On a Cuban Ingenio. 


ON A CUBAN INGENIJO. 


If, in this world, there is a place 
especially calculated to convince the 
gloomiest pessimist that life, in the 
ease of a white man at any rate, is 
worth living, that place, surely, isa Cu- 
ban sugar plantation during the winter 
On one of these beautiful 


season. 
estates the 
... Strife 
Of waves that beat at the tired lips of 
life 


does, indeed, seem to be hushed. So 
utterly far removed is the insouciant 
Antillano existence from all contem- 
porary storm and stress, to the stranger 
itappearsa succession of scenes conjured 
out of an Eastern idyll, or into which 
he has been transported by the Flying 
Carpet of Prince Hassan. The very 
house, the casa, even if modern, is, on 
one of the greater ingenios such as 
those of the Matanzas and Cienfuegos 
districts, like no house elsewhere. Cov- 
ering an extensive piece of ground, it 
is a quadrangular structure of stone, 
built after the Moorish design almost 
universal in New as well as Old Spain, 
enclosing a tiled or marble-paved pa- 
tio, or, in some instances, a luxuriant 
tropical garden. The patio is encir- 
cled by a pillared colonnade, known 
as the “gallery,” usually richly cur- 
tained, and off which open all the cor- 
ridors, as well as the staircases if the 
casa is of more than one story, which 
is generally the case on the north side of 
the island, it being less subject to hur- 
ricanes than the southern coast. Sies- 
ta time and the evenings are, for the 
most part, passed by the family and 
guests in the gallery, where rocking- 
chairs abound and there are many 
small tables. When this colonnade and 
the patio are lighted by rose-shad- 


ed hanging lamps of beaten brass or 
silver, it is difficult to reconcile the 
picture with the possible actualities of 
life going on beyond that charmed 
court, cooled by the trickling fountain, 
and perfumed with pomegranate, lime, 
and orange, with jasmine or helio 
trope. 

On the hotter nights it is good te 
sit on the flat roof, called by Cubans 
the “terrace,” amid the aroma of Par- 
tagas and Larranaga. Beyond the 
avenues of royal palms below, the 
cane-fields billow themselves, under 
the great gold stars of the south, te 
the sierra, whose far-away heights— 
brown, gray, madder—deepen into the 
misty purple which mixes with the 
sky. Over the landscape there is a 
repose that suggests a painted scene. 
From no bohio comes a curl of smoke. 
A guajiro (the Cuban peasant) may 
silhouette his form against the back- 
ground as he tends his pine-apple 
patch, or the watchman, at one of the 
sluice-gates which regulate the irriga- 
tion canals, cross the far end of a long 
tunnel-like cutting in the cane-brake. 
Only the flap of the wings of a condor 
in quest of the carrion he has scented, 
or a bar of a cancion chorused by a 
band of muleteros winding down a 
path on one of the nearer peaks, 
brings the reality of sound into the 
composition—unless it be in the Bara- 
coa district, where the roar of the 
great Moa cascade is heard for miles 
around; or in the neighborhood of the 
towering Pico del Potrerillo, down 
whose slopes the Ay and the Agabama 
rush noisily to Casilda, the port of 
Trinidad. 

But even on a Cuban ingenio it is 
not always “afternoon.” About half- 
past five or six in the morning there is 
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brought to you your dainty little jicara 
or demi-tasse of chocolate or coffee and 
milk. 

While you dress and drink the 
horses are being saddled, and perhaps 
the quitrin—which is a sort of landau 
with a linen or silken awning after 
the fashion of the carriages seen in 
the Prado and the Puerto del Sol—has 
been ordered for those of the ladies 
who want a swim. On most of the 
plantations on the sea-board there are 
private baths similar to those of the 
Campos Eliseos at the end of the Paseo 
Ysabel in Habana. These are roofed- 
in basins, from twelve to eighteen feet 
square, hollowed out of the coral rock, 
the water being kept in them at an 
average depth of about five feet by 
narrow openings which allow of the 
flow in and out of the sea, and are 
small enough to “gate” the sharks 
that swarm outside the reefs. An 
invigorating plunge, so exquisitely de- 
licious in an enervating climate, can 
be had almost daily from November to 
March, unless there should happen to 
be a “norther.” From your dressing- 
box you look out upon the lazuli of the 
Caribbean—so different from the gray- 
green waters of the Old World that 
you 


Can but wonder if Mother Earth 
Has given a younger ocean birth. 


Cactus walls with fire the chaparral 
that fringes the sand, and from which 
trail the tendrils of the shore-grape, 
purple trumpet-creepers and clusters of 
frangipani. Pelicans feed, and cardi- 
nal birds fly and sing. The barranca 
is crusted with red-lipped conch shells, 
the lagoon edged with curiously shaped 
sponges and fantastic sea creatures 
and weeds. <A few minutes later the 
huge silver spurs are once more jing- 
ling merrily; the bathers are again on 
the road, bound for an inspection of 
the cane-field. 

The raisin gleaning and drying 











Fresno County, in the San Joaquin 
valley of California, offers a charming 
aspect of the vendange. The pome- 
granate and fig harvests along the Rie 
Pecos, in New Mexico, open a new 
world of delight to the artist who 
chances on them. A wonderful sight 
is the town of Grand Junction, in Col- 
orado, when ten thousand people 
gather every September to keep the 
feast of Peach Day. But even among 
the rich herbstbilder of the West a Cu- 
ban cane-field in the cutting season 
presents a unique scheme of color and 
grouping. There are the three, four, 
or five hundred (or more) gente or 
“hands’’—according to the size of the 
ingenio, which may be from five hun- 
dred to ten thousand acres; the mayor- 
als, or overseers, on horseback, their 
heads protected from the sun by their 
Sweeping sombreros of yarey (a spe- 
cies of palm); the field, carpeted in the 
foregound with cut cane; the long lines 
of slowly moving bullock-carts, with 
their drivers in shirts of many colors; 
while the sea of standing cane is 
stirred for miles and miles by the 
gentle morning breeze into waves of 
golden green. 

Shortly after the New Year has been 
entered upon the mill has been put into 
complete running order, and the gente 
(each gang of negroes under the direc- 
tion of a contra-mayoral, or assistant 
overseer) spend the long day, from 
early morning till eleven, when the 
rations are served, and from early 
afternoon till late evening, in the field 
—every black man, woman, and child 
armed with the machete, which much 
resembles a butcher’s cleaver. There is 
a method of cutting the cane, long 
practice in which renders the gang 
marvellously deft at the process. Be- 
ginning with a bold cut at the top, 
striking off the long leaves and the 
part of the cane on which they grow, 
which are sent down to the potrero to 
be used as food for the cattle, a second 
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cat is next struck as near the root 
as possible, since the lower joints con- 
tain the richest juice, when the cane 
falls to the ground to be picked up by 
the procession of gatherers, following 
the cutters, and by them piled on the 
double train of huge bullock-wagons— 
one team for the cane, the other for 
the tops. In endless caravan the cane- 
laden wagons lumber to the tram sta- 
tions, the more important ingenios be- 
ing intersected by many miles of tram- 
way lines, over which the cane is con- 
veyed to the sheds behind the crush- 
ers, till the pile has grown so immense 
that the mill has to run night and day 
to overtake it. The field-hands rarely 
work at night; but the feeders, most 
ef whom are coolies, each relay resting 
by turns, are hard at it through the 
stifling small hours. Just as the sup- 
ply of cut cane is getting low, the 
morning work in the field recom- 
mences. 

The revenue of a Cuban sugar-estate 
largely depends on the species of cane 
grown. That there should be lime in 
the soil is of yital importance, while 
ever-much saline matter is considered 
noxious. Irrigation, too, plays an im- 
portant part in the successful cultiva- 
tion of the cane. The principal sugar- 
growing portions of the Pearl of the 
Antilles are the region lying between 
Cienfuegos and Trinidad on the south; 
that between Matanzas on the north 
as far eastward and inland as Sagua 
la Grande and Villa Clara; and the 
western division of Cuba. The criolla, 
er native cane, the oldest known and 
said to have been introduced from the 
Canaries, is thin and poor. The Ota- 
heite species is larger, thicker, and 
gives a much better yield. The Cris- 
tallina, the last introduced, is consid- 
ered the best—a cartful of it yielding 
a pan and a half of dry sugar, about 
sixty pounds. On two or three of the 
finest ingenios in the island, highly 
capitalized by American syndicates 
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and equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery, the production before the 
war averaged twenty thousand boxes 
of sugar and five thousand hogsheads 
of molasses, not to mention a large 


yield of rum. 

The planting has been done in the 
intervals of the rainy season, which 
lasts from June until October or No- 
vember. Furrows or shallow trenches 
—on the smaller estates dug in the 
soaked soil by the negroes, on the 
larger ingenios cut by a steam plough 
—have been made, in which cuttings, 
consisting of the stripped tops of the 
cane with at least two or three of the 
upper joints, have been planted. It is 
essential that there should be _ suffi- 
cient space between the trenches to 
admit of the plants being properly 
tended and kept clear of weeds, which 
labor is done by coolies. As_ the 
sprouts have grown, the soil embank- 
ing each trench has been filled in 
month by month, until, when the plan- 
tation owners come from town—bring- 
ing with them gay Christmas parties, 
to spend, as is the custom, the Nativi- 
dad on the ingenios—the fierce sun- 
shine has so saturated the plants that 
the cane has become heavy with glu- 
tinous sweetness. 

Towards and after eight in the morn- 
ing the heat beating on the unsheltered 
cane-fields grows intense, and the vis- 
itor is glad to take refuge in the mill 
and learn from the maquiniste, or en- 
gineer, something concerning the ma- 
chinery. The engineer is always a 
white man, generally an American— 
often a Philadelphian—but now and 
then an Englishman or Scotsman or 
a German. He may have two or 
three men under him; is provided with 
comfortable quarters close to the mill; 
and is, next to the administrator—also 
always a white man—the most impor- 
tant employé on the ingenio. He is 
handsomely paid, too, for the grinding 
season, from December to June, and 
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usually either finds remunerative em- 
ployment or has “a good time” in the 
States for the remainder of the year. 
His courtesy enables a_ stranger to 
carry away an intelligent idea of the 
working of a sugar-mill. He will take 
the visitor first through the engine- 
house, which is simply an immense 
brick-paved shed, open on all sides, its 
different divisions connected by stone 
or iron stairways, and having a corru- 
gated iron roof supported by pillars. 
The machinery shines like the fittings 
of a yacht. From the sheds at the 
end of the mill the newly cut cane is 
thrown over the conductors to the 
maquinas de moler, or crushers, which 
consist of three immense solid iron 
rollers, one above and two below, 
whence the juice passes in a ceaseless 
stream into the huge troughs beneath, 
while the refuse cane passes into other 
troughs, out of which it is piled on 
wagons and carted as fuel—it being 
the only steam generator used—along 
the broad earthen embankment flank- 
ing one entire side of the engine-house, 
and underneath which are ranged, in 
yawning cavities, the great glaring 
furnaces. 

The juice as it comes from the crush- 
ers is called “guarapo.” It is thick 
and sweet, with particles of cane in 
it, a dull olive in color, and so fer- 
mentable that it has to be clarified at 
once, which is done by straining it 
through giant copper colanders into 
Brobdingnagian cauldrons, where the 
process of clarifying is assisted by five 
ounces of lime to the five hundred gal- 
lons of boiling liquid which each caul- 
dron holds. When the juice has set- 
tled, it is filtered through vats about 
three parts full of bone-black. Since 
the plantation potrero could not supply 
a hundredth part of the bone-black re- 
quired, this indispensable adjunct to 
sugar-making is procured chiefly from 
the potrereros or stock-farmers in the 
Guantanamo and Manzanilla districts. 











In the quantity and quality of the 
bone-black used lies one of the secrets 
of good sugar. The supply in the vats 
is changed every six or eight hours on 
the best ingenios, with the quality of 
whose output the smaller estates, com- 
pelled to economize in this material, 
cannot hope to compete. Connected 
with the vats are, again, a succession 
of copper troughs—for molasses, for 
eane juice, for syrups—from which 
rows of pipes lead to tanks whence the 
liquors are conveyed to the vacuum 
pans. 

The vacuum-house is, to most people, 
the most picturesque section of the 
mill. Because of the furious heat the 
labor employed in the engine-house has 
been negro; here it is coolie-Chinese 
for the most part. The scene is a 
study in ochre—the yellow skins of the 
workers; the bronze of the pans; the 
dingy yellow steam from the pipes; 
the yellow-bloused, pig-tailed phantoms 
bending over the little glass windows 
in the tops of the pans through which 
the boiling liquid can be watched, or, 
proof-stick in hand, testing the sugar 
by touch. After repeated skimming 
and fiitration, the juice is ready for the 
strike-pans, whence it is discharged by 
valves into the strike-heaters—double- 
lined cauldrons supplied with steam 
enough to keep the sugar hot until 
crystallization is reached. Thereafter 
the whole product goes to the purging- 
jhouse. 

The purging-house is a very large 
structure, very long, and of two storys 
in height. The floor of the upper story 
consists of metal frames of great 
strength, into which fit the sheet-iron 
cylinders called hormas, through which 
the molasses drain into troughs con- 
structed on the ground floor. On the larg- 
er ingenios there are often from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand of these hormas. 
One side of the house is of necessity 
open, on account of the rails laid from 
it to the packing-house, along which 































run the trucks which carry away the 
molasses in bocoyes—hogsheads holding 
from ten to fifteen hundred gallons. 
The process of purification of the 
sugar, by means of moist clay, is then 
proceeded with, that on the top and 
nearest the clay being the blanco; be- 
low that, the quebrado, or broken; and 
at the bottom, the moist, dark-colored 
sugar called cucurucho. Mascobado, a 
natural brown sugar, is that which is 
allowed to drain off without “claying.” 


Si esta noche no sales 
A la ventana, 

Cuentame entre los muertos 
Desde mafana. 


The sentimental refrain comes from 
the packing-house, which is a lively 
place. It is open, like the engine- 
house, on both sides, and on raised iron 
frames are ranged the packing-boxes, 
which hold four hundred pounds each. 
The business of packing looks, to the 
uninitiated, a bit of child’s play. A 
gang of coolies and happy-go-lucky 
niggers—a line of them on either side 
each row of boxes—rhythmically 
pounding away with their heavy pack- 
ing-sticks, to the measure of a Creole 
love-song or a plantation croon, is not 
suggestive of hard work. But weary 
enough it must become as the hours 
wear on. When the sugar has been 
tightly packed, the boxes are strapped 
with strong bands of raw bullock-hide 
sent round from the potrero, and are 
ready for rail to the nearest port. 

By this time, if this is your first visit 
to the mill, you feel replete with in- 
formation. You are not sorry to re- 
turn to mental indolence and the casa. 
As the sun is now high, your host will 
take you by one of the shady avenues 
of mango and tamarind that, skirting 
the potrero on two sides, divide the 
casa from the mill and the barracoons, 
or quarters; a garden, on the side next 
the house, separating still further the 
eastes. In this garden there may be 
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half an acre of heliotrope, twining and 
drooping over its bamboo supports like 
the hops in an Isle of Thanet field. 
Last night you saw this tenderest of 
plants under the pearl and rose of the 
moon and the lights of the patio. It 
was then heart of Gloire de Dijon and 


the gray of olives. The sun is on it 
here. It is pink and amber and the 
purple of a shell on the Tyrian shore. 
The garden is enclosed by a tall hedge 
of pitta raton (Bromelia Pinguin), whose 
outer leaves of bay-green contrast with 
the vermilion of the inner ones and 
with its creamy, wax-like flowers. 
Coming out through an arched cut- 
ting in the pifia, you discover that a 
Cuban ingenio is not a mere village; 
itis a small town. Facing you is the 
chapel, a building often tasteful, sel- 
dom less than quaint. Behind it are 
the priest’s apartments. Behind these, 
again, are the sick-house and surgery, 
and the private rooms of the doctor, 
who is probably a smart young mulatto 
of light shade who has “walked” the 
hospitals of London, Paris, or Edin- 
burgh. At the further angle of the 
potrero you see the gaily painted roof 
of the créche, where the aged negresses 
tend the romping, chattering chicos 
while the mothers are in the field. Jut- 
ting from the near side of the mill are 
some roomy wooden lodges for the ac- 
commodation of a number of white 
men, such as clerks, assistant engi- 
neers, dispensers, and men employed 
in the chemical laboratory. On the 
far side the gas-factory rears its chim- 
ney-stack close by the yards of the 
estate cooper, the carpenter, and the 
blacksmith. In the background stretches 
the huge store, the great barrels of 
bacalao, or salt fish, which, along with 
tasajo, or dried meat, forms the staple 
food of the “hands,” piled in its cedar- 
wood veranda; and beside it gleam the 
white-awninged balconies of the ad- 
ministrator’s house, adjoining which is 
the dispacho, or estate office. Into the 
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archives of a sugar plantation the 
historian does not penetrate. But an 
authority of the War Office, yachting 
some half-dozen winters ago in the 
Caribbean, and being shown in one of 
these dispachos stacks of printed ideas 

valculated to perfect sugar-making ma- 
chinery, expressed sympathy with 
what he found to be a unique ac- 
quaintance with the patentee. 

After the morning’s round, desayuno, 
the Cuban déjeuner a la fourchette, 
comes in agreeably. Desayuno is no 
trifling matter. Having begun with 
fruit, you proceed to poached egzs 
with tomatoes, stuffed eggs with lemon 
juice, or in tortilla (omelette), with 
kidneys or ham _ served with mush- 
rooms and rice. There is no Antil- 
lano meal without fish, and in winter 
you will probably have camarones, or 
shrimps. Large as a_lobster-claw, 
and tender as the white meat of crab, 
these camarones are delicious. Their 
ancestors must have been those 
shrimps which, along with crayfish 
and runaway niggers, populated the 
streets of Habana when Drake’s sail- 
ors reconnoitred the town. If it be 
not a jour maigre you may, if you will, 
partake of the next course of mutton 
chops or veal with roasted bananas. 
You are then ready for a crisp, pun- 
gent salad of lettuce and cress, and, 
after it, prepared to enjoy the queso 
con guayaba—cheese with guava jelly— 
which concludes every Cuban repast. 
There has been vino catalan, also good 
British beer. Between the various 
dishes you have had recourse to the 
inevitable paper digestive—the cigar- 
ette. Coffee heralds the more serious 
“smoke” of an Uppmann or a Murias, 
and, having “greatly daring” break- 
fasted, you sink into the sweet-do- 
nothing of siesta. 

Monte, billiards, or a ride fill up the 
time between siesta and dinner, which 
is early—usually at six or half-past. 
After dinner, should it be during the 














Christmas festa, there are great doings 
on plantation. The gente not only get 
up improvised dances in the barracoon 
patio, but are also allowed to have 
cock-fights in the batey, or great square 
of the mill. To one of these one longs 
to introduce Sefior Villegas, who in 
his famous picture, “La Prueba del 
Gallo,” has so realistically given us 
the card-playing crowd—stupid, brutal, 
excited, indifferent—of the Peninsular 
cockpit. On Christmas Eve there are 
tremendous frolics. The then unused 
packing-house is cleared; the virtuost 
of the banjo and the big banjerine are 
bidden to “go up higher’—that is, to 
ascend a platform made of piled-up 
sugar-boxes. Black faces are lighted 
with laughter; whites of eye roll fear- 
somely. Misericordia! the din when 
the ladies and gentlemen come from 
the casa to see the dancing. And there 
are presents for everybody—from the 
oldest guadiero, or watchman, fit for 
nothing but to open and shut a sluice- 
gate, to the chico that is just daring to 
walk. The house-servants—quadroons 
or octoroons, many of them—are, of 
course, above the gang dances. 

But on San Esteban’s Night, or New 
Year’s Eve, they also have their baile 
in the casa; and it is by them that the 
stranger can best see danced the Cu- 
ban contredanse, the danza criolla. It 
is simply the Spanish zapateado modi- 
fied by a tropical climate into the very 
poetry of motion. Two Peninsular 
masters—Sarasate and Albefiiz—have 
not disdained to arrange the national 
“movement” but no one can play the 
zapateado or the criolla who has not 
seen it danced. The criolla consists of 
four figures—paseo (promenade), cadena 
(chain), sostenido (slow waltz), and 
cedago (quick waltz). In the first two 
parts music and dancing are restrained 
in expression and movement; the sos- 
tenido and cedago are passionate and 
piquant. As those graceful Creole 
girls and men glide through the criolla, 
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one remembers an Old Spanish en- 
thusiast who says: “It is a dance of 
the heart as well as of the feet.” 

The winter season in Cuba presents 
many social attractions. In such towns 
as Cardenas (which for nearly half a 
century has been known in the island 
as “the American city’), Matanzas, 
and Trinidad, the Retreta has for 
many years been, and continues to be, 
an institution as popular with the 
American as with the Spanish resi- 
dents; and should the ingenio be with- 
in driving distance, it is a delightful 
paseo to join the throng of carriages 
that, with the caballeros in attend- 
ance, pass slowly round and round 
the Plaza de Armas in Matanzas or the 
beautiful Plaza de Carillo in Trinidad, 
while the military band plays and one 
exchanges greetings with one’s world. 
The Spanish officers quartered in these 
towns used to give one or two good 
balls each winter, to which large par- 
ties came from the ingenios; and the 
American officers, during their stay in 
“the most beautiful land,’ have nobly 
earried on the tradition. Private 
dances and musical evenings are of 
nightly occurrence, and the ingenio 
quitrins carry back to plantation gay 
guests from town—the American girls 
humming Old Spanish seguidillas and 
eachuchas, while the Spanish girls lisp 
the last thing that has caught on at the 
Casino Theatre in New York, or the 
newest coon-song sung “up town.” That 
moonlit drive may be through some of 
the most exquisite scenery on the 
island. If returning from Matanzas, 
sthere will be charming views, from 
one or other of the hill roads, of the 
lovely valley of the Yumurri. In the 
far-famed Madruga district there is 
the magnificent panorama of the Valle 
de Gloria (the Vale of Glory) stretch- 
ing away to the Loma del Paraiso (the 
Hill of Paradise). On the south coast 
the drive may be past the beautiful 
quintas lying around the Table Moun- 
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tain of Trinidad—the Vijia. Life be 
comes a poem. You live the “Ballade 
& la lune” and “L’Andalouse.” 

Returned to the ingenio, you have a 
bewildering choice of “refrescas.”” We 
have heard of the “Yank” demanding 
his cocktail at the Pole and sucking 
his cobbler at Timbuctoo; but in the 
matter of mixed drinks the American 
is nowhere in comparison with the Cu- 
ban. Since London and New York be- 
come Turkish baths during certain 
months of the year, some of these An- 
tillano “refrescas” might be accepta- 
bly introduced at our Delmonico’s and 
Frascati’s, Panales are pleasant— 
small pieces of sweet, composed of 
sugar and the whites of eggs, dissolved 
in iced water and flavored. Naranjada, 
or orange-water, everybody knows; in 
Cuba it is improved by having some 
other fruit mixed with it. Lemonade, 
in the opinion of some persons, is made 
less insipid by pouring gently over the 
ice floating on the top some good Ja- 
maica rum. This limonada con ron 
Cubans take through a straw. Orchata 
is a glorified sort of milk punch; zam- 
bumbia is water and cane honey 
liqueured; and garapifa is a delicious 
infusion of pine-apple. Any one of 
these, in a long glass with plenty of ice 
piled in, is most refreshing. 

Should the visitor to the ingenio, 
however, be in not the most robust 
health, before retiring for the night he 
is taken for a stroll through the mill, 
to inhale the odor of the boiling sugar, 
and thereafter he is made to drink a 
hot guarapo punch. This punch is 
made of egg beaten up with rum, into 
which is poured the guarapo, or boiling 
cane-juice fresh from the boilers. The 
mixture is poured backwards and for- 
wards from glass to glass until it 
has a fine “head” on it, and then 
drank. 

Without entering upon a scientific dis- 
cussion, it is enough to say that the 
negroes who work amid the fumes of 
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the boiling sugar are invariably broad- 
chested, muscular men. 

Holding the creed promulgated by 
Olmedo, Arboleda, and Heredia 
throughout Latin America, Luis Mufioz 
Ribera, the poet par excellence of Cuban 
patriotism, has striven to teach ts the 
meaning of “freedom.” Freedom is, 
after all, a comparative quantity; and 
there is possibly more virtue in a name 
than Juliet was aware of. The princi- 
pal Cuban towns have for so very 
many years been thoroughly Anglo-- 
Saxonized, though retaining the more 
picturesque externals, if lacking the 
essence, of Castilian days, that the 
modernization of the interior, which 
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has already begun, can hardly fail to 
be an uninterrupted and peaceful 
process, pushed forward, as it will be, 
by the march of science, which sym- 
bolizes that progress which is the 
truest freedom. For many a day to 
come, nevertheless, an Antillano sugar 
plantation must of necessity conserve 
its most fascinating features—its se- 
clusion, its luxury, its uniqueness eth- 
nologically. On a Cuban ingenio, for 
a generation hence at any rate, one 
may reasonably hope to endorse De 
Musset’s conviction: 

“Qu’il est doux d’étre au monde et 
quel bien que la vie!” 

Naranja Amarga. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


It is a fact probably not realized by 
ene politician out of ten that for the 
last sixty-eight years no Conservative 
has sat in the Chair in the House of 
Commons, and that since 1835 five 
speakers have been chosen without a 
The last Conservative Speak- 
er was Mr. Charles Manners Sutton, 
who was chosen to succeed Mr. Ab- 
bot in 1817 and occupied the Chair un- 
til 1835. At the general election in 
the spring of that year Sir Robert 
Peel was defeated by a majority of 
112, and the Radicals, whether to an- 
because they really dis- 
trusted Mr. Manners Sutton’s impar- 
tiality, carried Mr. Abercromby 
against him by only ten votes. Mr. 
Manners Sutton was raised to the peer- 
age as Viscount Canterbury, and re- 
eeived the customary pension. Mr. 
Abercromby was the only Scotchman, 
the only member for a Scotch constit- 
uency, and the only Cabinet Minister 
(he had been Master of the Mint in 
the Grey and Melbourne Administra- 
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tions), ever elected to the Chair, which 
he filled for four years only, retiring 
in 1839 with the title of Lord Dun- 
fermline. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was 
chosen to succeed him, and sat till 
1857, when he retired as Viscount 
Eversley. Palmerston invited Mr. 
John Evelyn Denison to stand and he 
was duly chosen and acted until 1872, 
when he retired as Viscount Ossington. 
Mr. Brand was Speaker from 1872 to 
1884, when he became Viscount Hamp- 
den, and was succeeded by Mr. Peel, 
who resigned just before the general 
election in 1895, and took the title of 
Viscount Peel. The Radicals chose 
Mr. Gully, and after the election of 
1895 the Conservative majority, with 
some hesitation, chose Mr. Gully, who 
was a third time chosen in 1900. Thus 
although the Conservatives have been 
in office for twenty-eight out of the 
last sixty-eight years, six successive 
Speakers have been chosen on the in- 
itiative of the Liberal party. It is 
certainly remarkable that no one of 
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these Speakers died whilst Speaker; 
and something more than remarkable 
that every one of the five took care 
to resign just before his party went out 
of power. The first three dates of 
resignation, 1839, 1857, and 1872, were 
all two years before the accession of 
Conservative Governments: the fourth, 
1884, was a year before Lord Salis- 
bury’s first tenure of office, and the 
last, 1895, a few months before the 
triumphs of the Conservatives at the 
polis. The Speaker receives a salary 
of £5,000 a year, and occupies rent- 
free one of the most beautiful houses 
in London in Westminster Palace, for 
which fuel, light, and men-servants 
are provided at the public charge. Dur- 
ing his office he takes precedence as 
the First Commoner in the Kingdom, 
and on his retirement he is rewarded 
by a Viscountcy and a pension of 
£4,000 a year. So good a thing as 
this was evidently designed by Provi- 
dence for the Whigs, and five Speakers 
have taken good care that there should 
be no Tory interloper in that line. 
Considering the loyalty and even en- 
thusiasm with which the Speaker was 
supported by the Conservatives during 
the ten trying years from 1885 to 1895, 
we must record our opinion that Lord 
Peel ought to have deferred his resig- 
nation until after the elections in 1895, 
when it is certain that the present 
Lord Ridley would have been chosen 
as his successor. 

It will be seen from the above re- 
cital of facts that since 1835 it has 
always been the Conservative party 
which has been called upon to acqui- 
esce in the continuance in office of 
Liberal Speakers, which the Tories 
generously did when they had majori- 
ties in 1841, in 1874, in 1886, and 1895. 
But we are by no means sure that, 
had the position been reversed, the 
Liberals and the Irish would have ex- 
ercised a similar generosity towards 
Conservative Speakers. If, for instance, 
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a Tory had been in the Chair between 
1886 and 1892, does any one believe 
that the Gladstonian majority after 
the election in the latter year would 
have acquiesced in his being called to 
the Chair? We rather doubt whether 
the Liberal Government in 1880 would 
have continued a Conservative Speak- 
er. Thanks to the good sense and pub- 
lic spirit of the Conservatives, the cus- 
tom of ignoring a Speaker’s politics 
and not making his choice the occasion 
for a trial of party strength has now 
endured for more than half a century. 
The wholesome desire is to raise the 
office of Speaker to something like that 
of a judge. It is obvious that this 
arrangement requires the co-operation 
of the Speaker himself. It would be 
impossible to treat as a judge, and a 
non-partisan, a Speaker who should 
make violent speeches for or against 
Bills in Committee, when he was not 
in the Chair, or who should deliver 
party harangues from the platform. 
Since 1835 the Speaker has only once 
spoken in committee, Speaker Denison 
having assisted by a speech to defeat 
a clause in a budget Bill of which he 
disapproved. As the only occasion on 
which a Speaker is allowed to vote in 
the Chair is that of a tie, or equal 
number of Ayes and Noes, the constitu- 
ency which he sits for is as good as dis- 
franchised. A tie is not of such in- 
frequent occurrence on small matters, 
but the only important occasion when 
the Speaker had to give a casting vote 
was the impeachment of Lord Melville 
in 1803 for malversation at the Ad- 
miralty. Speaker Abbot, after sitting 
silent for several minutes in evident 
agitation, gave his vote against Mel- 
ville and the Government; and Pitt, 
moved to tears, crammed his little 
cocked hat over his eyes. Latterly 
the practice has grow up of the Speak- 
er never addressing his constituents, 
or even publishing an election ad- 
dress at a dissolution. There was 
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considerable speculation as to what 
Speaker Peel’s views on Home Rule 
were, and as he said never a word at 
the elections of 1886 and 1892 it re- 
mains to this day a matter of doubt, 
and gave rise to the dispute in 1895, 
when he retired to the House of Lords, 
whether Leamington was a Liberal- 
Unionist or Conservative seat. The 
practice of not issuing an address to 
the electors is, we think, unconstitu- 
tional, because as soon as Parliament 
is dissolved the Speaker is dissolved 
too, and ceases to exist. The Speak- 
er is not like a Minister, who holds 
his office from the Crown, and con- 
tinues to hold it, Parliament or no 
Parliament. The Speaker is chosen 
by the House of Commons at the be- 
ginning of each Parliament; he is its 
servant, and his office terminates with 
the body that appointed him. At a 
general election therefore Mr. Peel or 
Mr. Gully is a plain citizen, and no 
more than anybody else. Nor can we 
see why the Speaker of the dissolved 
Parliament should not be opposed in 
his constituency—Mr. Peel was opposed 
at Leamington in 1885—in which case 
he ought to let the voters know what 
his politics are. Since 1885, however, 
the doctrine of the judicial position 
of the Speaker has so far developed 
that there were no contests at Leam- 
ington and Carlisle in ’86, ’92, ’95, and 
1960. This seems to be pushing the 
doctrine too far, and we doubt whether 
it will continue. 

The evolution of the non-partisan 
speaker has been slow. Arthur On- 
slow—whose family contributed three 
Speakers to the House—occupied the 
Chair for thirty-three years, from 1727 
to 1761, a period of service which 
would be impossible under modern 
conditions. He was a century ahead 
of his contemporaries in his view of 
his own duties, for he was quite im- 
partial and fearless, in days when 
neither Sovereigns nor Ministers were 
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very tolerant of either quality. It 
speaks volumes for Onslow’s character 
that he should have been chosen to 
the Chair in five Parliaments. Sir 
Fletcher Norton, who was Speaker 
from 1770 to 1780, was an avowed 
partisan, and made frequent speeches 
in committee against the American 
War and the Royal Marriages Act, a 
course which led George III. to op- 
pose his re-election in 1780, and put 
Cornwall in the Chair. Addington was 
the only Speaker who left the Chair to 
become Prime Minister; but when he 
was turned out in 1804 he represented 
to Pitt that it was indecorous that an 
ex-Speaker should sit on the benches 
as a private member, and he was made 
Lord Sidmouth. His successor Abbot 
got into great hot water by his parti- 
sanship and wagging tongue. In 1813 
Abbot made a speech in committee 
against Grattan’s Bill for Catholic Re- 
lief, which destroyed the measure, and 
was described by a contemporary as 
“violent, inflammatory, and _ injudi- 
cious.” Not content with this triumph, 
the Speaker, in presenting the money 
bill at the bar of the Lords at the close 
of the session, made a long harangue, 
in which he exulted over the rejection 
of the Catholic bill. This was too 
much for the Opposition and in the 
following session Whitbread moved a 
formal vote of censure. For three or 
four hours the Speaker had to sit and 
hear his conduct denounced by Mor- 
peth, Whitbread, Plunkett, and Tier- 
ney, the last of whom was impertinent 
enough to say, “I have no objection, 
sir, to your being an orator, but I have 
a strong objection to your being an 
historian.” The speaker defended him- 
self, and was defended, feebly enough, 
by Canning, the vote of censure being 
defeated by 168. Manners Sutton 
spoke three times in committee, twice 
against the relief of the Catholics, and 
ence in 1834, as member for Cam- 
bridge University, against the admis- 

















sion of dissenters to the Universities. 
On each occasion Manners Sutton 
made a second reading speech, and the 
House went into committee pro forma 
to hear him. On each occasion the 
Speaker apologized for the trouble he 
was causing, and the irregularity 
which he knew was committed. These 
interventions, together with the charge, 
neither proved nor disproved, that he 
had helped Wellington and Peel to 
form the Administration of 1834, cost 
him the Chair. Lord John Russell op- 
posed his re-election in 1835, on the 
ground that he was too much of a 
partisan, and carried Abercromby over 
his head. Speaker Denison spoke once, 
as we have said, in Committee of 
Ways and Means, but his three suc- 
cessors have followed the safer line 
of keeping silent. It cannot be denied 
that the practical disfranchisement of 
the Speaker’s constituency is a hard- 
ship: conceivably, it might inflict ac- 
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tual injustice upon a community. Such 
a case has not yet arisen, and until it 
does, surely a disfranchised constitu- 
ency is a less evil than a Speaker of 
the Abbot type. After Onslow’s thir- 
ty-three years’ service, from 1761 to 
the end of the eighteenth century the 
period of service was about ten years. 
From Speaker Abbot (1892) to Speaker 
Brand (1872) the average service was 
fifteen years, Manners Sutton actually 
sitting for eighteen years. But ob- 
struction and modern hours have appar- 
ently made the twelve years as much 
as a man can stand. Speaker Brand 
served twelve, and Lord Peel eleven 
years. Mr. Gully has served eight 
years, and may we hope serve many 
more. But should he decide not to of- 
fer his services to the next Parliament, 
we trust he will, before the dissolution 
of the present one, give the Conserva- 
tives the choice of his successor. 
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Withered and old and pale to see, 

The Year that once was warm and fair 
Walks in a white world wearily, 

With withered leaves wound in her hair 


Where garlands of red roses were. 


Without, the world is cold and white; 
Birds are struck dumb with frost, 
An old crone crying in the night 


alas! 


Walks by the streams locked up in glass; 


There is no color in the grass. 


Within, the houses, great and small, 
Are warm with fires and loud with laughter 


Red holly queens it in the hall 
And ivy-trails link beam and rafter: 


Men feast, nor look before nor after. 


Girls, glancing out at whirling snow, 
Their lovers meet with brighter eyes; 
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Light laughter flickers to and fro, 
And ne’er a one its right denies 
Unto the Druid mistletoe. 


Kisses and laughter, here’s the end: 
A wiser end could scarcely be. 
You were our lover and our friend, 
Old Year, and so the world and we 
Throw kisses to you as you wend 
Your way and speed you merrily. 


The Sketch. 


Nora Chesson. 
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It seems odd to find “Bookworm,” in 
The Academy, questioning the propri- 
ety of including Charles Kingsley in 
the “English Men of Letters” series. 
One would suppose that Kingsley’s 
novels, not to mention his poems, had 
given him a secure place among Eng- 
lish writers. Because a man is also 
a preacher and a social refomer, may 
he not be reckoned a man of letters? 


Professional or amateur readers will 
find a good deal to their advantage in 
the volume of “Selected Readings from 
the Most Popular Novels,” which Mr. 
William Mather Lewis has compiled. 
(Hinds & Noble) Mr. Lewis has drawn 
his selections from a wide variety of 
sources. They are not hackneyed; they 
come out well from the context; and 
they are of a length to be read without 
fatigue to the reader or his listeners. 


E. B. Treat & Co. publish a volume 
containing seventeen lectures on “Fa- 
mous Men of the Old Testament,” by 
Morton B. Wharton, D.D. These are 
familiar, easy, popular discourses, with 
no pretensions to erudition, but graph- 
ic, with dashes of humor, and better 
@alculated probably to arrest the at- 


tention of the “man in the street” than 
if they were more profound or more 
earefully turned. 


It is perfectly true, as The Academy 
suggests, that a drawback to the vari- 
ous “series” of dainty modern reprints 
at moderate prices is that they for the 
most part contain the same works. 
The Academy is of the opinion that a 
publisher would find a large market 
for a set of cheap, handy and well- 
printed reprints of Elizabethan au- 
thors, as there are numberless books 
of that period which are of great in- 
terest to students of sociology and lit- 
erature. 


\ 
That bright and clever story, “The 
Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” by Christine 


C. Brush, which delighted so many 
readers on its first appearance, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, has not 
lost its charm or its popularity; and 
there will be a welcome ready for the 
illustrated edition of it which Little, 
Brown & Co. now publish. Four full- 
page illustrations from drawings by 
Arthur BD. Becher, and forty or more 
smaller pictures by HB. W. Kemble, 











scattered through the text, interpret the 
diverting situations and the delightful 
humor of the story. 


The Athenseum announces that Dr. 
Moncure Conway has completed a rec- 
ord on which he has been engaged for 
some years, and which will probably 
be entitled “Autobiography: Memories, 
Travels, and Experiences of Moncure 
Daniel Conway.” It should be of high 
interest, since the author has had a 
varied career on both sides of the At- 
lantic. He has edited at least two 
American papers, lectured gratuitously 
for the emancipation of slaves, and 
been a correspondent in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Further, he is a dis- 
tinguished collector of pictures and 
pamphlets, and has figured prominently 
both in the English and American pul- 
pit. The history of his friendships 
alone would make a remarkable book. 


The International Congress of Orien- 
talists found the printing of the pa- 
pers read before them attended with so 
much delay and trouble that at their 
thirteenth session, held at Hamburg, 
they took the heroic course of abandon- 
ing the attempt altogether. They de- 
creed instead that their “Actes” should 
from that time consist merely of a 
summary of each paper, to be fur- 
nished by the writer, with full leave 
to him to print in extenso elsewhere. 
The President of the Hamburg Con- 
gress personally undertook that the 
“Actes” thus reduced should be in the 
hands of the members within three 
months of its close. This was in 
Ootober of last year, but not a sign of 
them has yet been vouchsafed to the 
delegates. 


The fundamental thought in Mr. H. 
L. Piner’s “Builders of the Beautiful” 
{Funk & Wagnalls Co.) is that the out- 
ward appearance is only the expres- 
‘sion of the inner life, and hence that 
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the way to be beautiful without is to 
possess a pure and tranquil spirit. 
This principle he emphasizes, ex- 
pounds, enlarges upon, from various 
points of view, and with a multitude 
of illustrations and quotations. For 
example, this: “The best tonic is a 
pure heart. The best shoulder-brace 
in all the world is self-respect. The 
best cosmetic on earth is a noble life- 
purpose. The finest bloom of youth 
extant is the elixir of immortality with 
which every soul is dowered.” It will 
be said that this is not new. Assur- 
edly not. It is simply an old truth 
re-stated in a somewhat homely but 
pungent way,—an old truth that needs 
restating many times in order to bear 
fruit in life. 


A fascinating description of a strange 
and little travelled section of the Unit- 
ed States is given by Professor George 
Wharton James in his volume on “The 
Indians of the Painted Desert Region.” 
The region thus described is in the 
southwestern part of the United 
States, of indefinite boundaries, lying 
in Southern Utah, Southern Nevada, 
New Mexico, Southwestern Colorado 
and Arizona. It exhibits similar con- 
ditions of color and barrenness; is 
characterized by wild contrasts of scen- 
ery, and is peopled, so much of it as 
is peopled at all, by Indian tribes 
among whom are found quaint prac- 
tices; curious religious rites; ancient 
mythologies still religiously held, and 
relics of various kinds calculated to 
interest the ethnologist and the arche- 
ologist. The tribes visited and de- 
scribed by Professor James are the 
Hopis, the Navahoes, the Wallapais 
and the Havasupais. Professor James 
has derived his knowledge of this re- 
gion and of these tribes, not at second 
hand, but by personal observation and 
study and by mingling among the In- 
dians and witnessing their customs and 
ceremonies. He writes in a direct and 
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vivacious style and his book is as far 
as possible from being a dull record of 
ethnological observations. Excellent 
illustrations, nearly one hundred in 
number, serve to bring these quaint 
peoples more vividly before the eye of 
the reader. Little, Brown & Co. are 
the publishers. 


Mrs. Ella Higginson’s “The Voice of 
April-Land and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 
contains nearly one hundred bits of 
verse marked by a delicate fancy and 
by not a little grace of diction. Mrs. 
Higginson finds her themes both ia the 
world without and in the world within, 
and religion, the home affections and a 
sensitive Jove of beauty find expres- 
sion in her verses. Limitations of 
space forbid extended quotation, but 
the quality of the book may be indi- 
cated by this brief bit, “The Message’’: 


Why did I waken suddenly? 

Did a star fall? Or, hark!... 
Did a bird call? Or did Hope 

Set a lamp in the dark 
To flame full into my eyes 

And signal,—“‘Awake! Arise?” 
And by the following from the poem 
entitled “The Little Child That Went 
Away.” 


The little, little child that went away 
From us that loved him, us that miss 
him so— 
God, fold him warmly in thy tender 
arms 
And with the first fall of the snow, 


Years pass us by; sometimes we half 
forget ; 
The little lad who went so long ago; 
But with the first sob of the winter’s 
rain, 
And with the first fall of the snow, 


é 
Oh, then, oh, then we bow ourselves 
and weep, 
The old grief fresh; it seems but yes- 
terday 
We knelt in tears to kiss the little lad 
Good-by, and let him go away. 
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Miss Mary J. Safford has translated 
a third of the series of historical ro- 
mances by Felix Dahn which deal with 
the long struggle between the Romans 
and the Germans. “The Scarlet Ban- 
ner” is a story of the overthrow of the 
degenerate Vandal power in Carthage 
by an army of the Emperor Justinian 
under Belisarius. The conflict between 
the Arian and Catholic faiths influ- 
ences the whole course of the story. 
The Vandal king, Genseric, has grown 
morbid by brooding over the thought 
that the sins of his ancestors who per- 
secuted the Catholic Romans are to be 
avenged in his generation, and he fights 
without hope though like a hero. The 
key to the whole situation is held by 
Verus, a renegade Roman, now become 
an Arian priest and the king’s trusted 
chancellor and confessor, who plays 
upon the king’s moods and acts as a 
spy in the employ of the court at Con- 
stantinople, with no object save to 
avenge his people. The different races 
are brilliantly contrasted,—the Moors 
loyal to their conqueror Genseric, bar- 
barous Huns in the pay of the Roman 
army, and Gertmans of the finest type 
allied to it. The plot is full of inter- 
est, the word-pictures are brilliant, and 
the story is told with dramatic power. 
The characters are strongly individual- 
ized, even to the cynical Greek philoso- 
pher of Justinian’s court, through 
whose correspondence part of the story 
is told. The character and fate of Gen- 
seric are quite out of the common or- 
der, and it is rare that one story pre- 
seats two such striking figures as Ve- 
rus and Genseric. Altogether the story 
suggests Ebers at his best. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 


In the story of “Long Will” Florence - 
Converse, the author of “Diana Vic- 
trix” and “The Burden of Christo- 
pher,” ventures into a new field and 
achieves brilliant success in it. The- 
time is the fourteenth century in Eng- 




















land, and the story turns upon the 
peasants’ revolt. Long Will Langland, 
the poet, author of Piers Ploughman, 
is the central historical figure, and the 
fortunes of his daughter Calote and a 
young noble of Richard Second’s court, 
who is in love with her, furnish the 
elements of personal romance. The 
various shades of feeling among the 
lower Classes are well depicted, and the 
professional agitator of that day, work- 
ing for selfish ends and without scru- 
ple as to means is sharply distin- 
guished from the sincere believers in 
the rights of the people. Calote makes 
a pilgrimage over England, as a jong- 
leuse, singing the wrongs of the peas- 
ants and arousing among them the 
sentiment of loyalty to each other and 
opposition to the tyranny of the nobles; 
and the young noble follows her, in 
pedler’s disguise, for her protection. 
The scenes of the final uprising are 
strikingly described. The character of 
the young king, sympathetic toward 
the people, yet weak and vacillating, is 
well sketched, and the differences of 
character among the nobles at his 
court are as sharply marked as those 
of the peasant leaders. It is no easy 
matter to make times so remote live 
again or to impart a warm human in- 
terest to the characters who figured in 
them, and it required courage to essay 
the task. The atmosphere of the pro- 
logue and epilogue is particularly 
charming. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s volume, 
*Man’s Place in the Universe’ (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.), will be recog- 
nized even by those who do not concur 
in its conclusions as an original and 
highly important contribution to the 
literature of scientific speculation. It 
is an expansion of the views set forth 
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in outline by Mr. Wallace in the Fort- 
nightly Review articles with which 
readers of The Living Age are famil- 
iar. Holding with most if not all mod- 
ern astronomers that the stellar uni- 
verse forms one connected whole, and 
though of enormous extent, is finite; 
that the solar system is situated in the 
plane of the Milky Way and not far 
removed from the centre of that plane, 
which places the earth nearly in the 
centre of the stellar universe; and that 
this universe consists throughout of the 
same kinds ef matter and is subject to 
the same physical and chemical laws, 
Mr. Wallace regards it as probable 
First, that no other planet in the solar 
system than our earth is inhabited or 
inhabitable, Second, that the probabili- 
ties are almost as great against any 
other sun possessing inhabited plan- 
ets, and Third, that the nearly 
central position of our sun _ is 
probably permanent and has been 
specially favorable, perhaps ab- 
solutely essential, to life-development 
on the earth. These are conclusions 
which exalt the dignity of man, and 
emphasize his unique position in the 
universe. Mr. Wallace leads the read- 
er to them through an interesting and 
illuminating presentation of the dis- 
coveries of the new astronomy, and a 
well-reasoned argument which rests 
upon the conclusions of recognized au- 
thorities in the several departments of 
science traversed. It is a noble con- 
ception of man which he presents, and 
his style is grave, lucid, and elevated 
as befits so impressive a theme. With 
whatever prepossessions for or against, 
the reader may approach the volume, 
its reading will leave an impression 
upon his mind which will not easily be 
effaced. 









Circassian Song.—Rome and Another. 


CIRCASSIAN SONG. 
(From Lermontov.) 


In our hills the girls are plenty: 
Starry night is in their eyes. 
Live with them—the choice may tempt 


ye; 
Freedom still’s the better prize. 
O be not so rash, my lad! 
Harkee, do not wed! 
Better keep your cash, my lad, 
And buy a horse instead! 


He that has the mind to marry 
Takes the worser part, say I. 
Off to fight the Russ? “No hurry!” 
Why? Because the wife will cry! 
O be not so rash, my lad! 
Harkee, do not wed! 
Better keep your cash, my lad, 
And buy a horse instead! 


An honest horse, he never changes; 
He will go thro’ flood and flame; 
Like a wind the steppe he ranges; 
Far and near with him’s the same. 
O be not so rash, my lad! 
Harkee, do not wed! 
Better keep your cash, my lad, 
And buy a horse instead! 
J. 8. Phillimore. 
The Speaker. 


THE FAIRY PIPERS. 
é 
Weary is the way and I’m a weary 
man to-night: 
Ah, the fairy pipers that awoke me 
long ago 
When the mists began to shiver at the 
coming of the light, 
And the wind was in the heather soft 
and low. 


The gray hills flushed to purple and 
the east was like a roése, 

They called me to the long road with 
piping shrill and clear; 


Rest and rust and dull content the 
mortal never knows 

Who may once the fairy pipers chance 
to hear. 

} 

Over hill and valley he must follow 
till he fall; 

Jewelled gossamers at dawn that shine 


about his feet, 


Love and wealth and honor, he must 
break and leave them all 

When the fairy music calls him, shrilk 
and sweet. 


{ 

Shepherds on the quiet hills, fishers by 
the stream, 

Light and life and laughter where the 
busy city hums, 

Grow and dwindle round him faint as 
figures in a dream, 

Still the music calls him and he comes. 


Friends and comrades round me, I 
went forth upon my quest, 
Never road too hard for us and ne’er a 
hill too high, 

One by one they failed and fell, the 
fairest and the best, 

And the grass is green above them 
where they lie. 


Noon and weary afternoon and now 
the shadows fall 

Longer down the valley, and alone I 
follow still 

Where the fairy pipers moving through 
the dusk before me call, 

And the first star shines above the 
hill. 


Weary is the way and I’m a weary 
man to-night: 

Ah, the fairy pipers that awoke me 
long ago, 

Still they’re calling as they called me 
when my heart and foot were 
light 

And the wind was in the heather soft. 
and low. 

Duncan J. Robertson. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


ROME AND ANOTHER. 


She asked for all things, and dominion: 
such 
As never man had known, 


The gods first gave; then lightly, touch 


by touch, 
O’erthrew her seven-hilled throne. 


Imperial Power, that hungerest for the- 
globe, 
Restrain thy conquering feet. 
Lest the same Fates that spun thy pur- 
ple robe 
Should weave thy winding-sheet. 
William Watson. 











WHITE STAR LINE sivecs 


Twin Screw Express Steamers Boston Direct to the 


MEDITERRANEAN (VIA AZORES) 
GIBRALTAR MARSEILLES NAPLES ALGIERS GENOA ALEXANDRIA 


‘irst Class, $75 and $80 and upward, according to date of sailing. Send for 
Illustrated Booklet 


BOSTON, QUEENSTOWN, LIVERPOOL SERVICE 


For rates, plans, etc. apply to or address company’s office, 77-81 State St., Boston 


BM AUG A 


“The Land of Never-ending June’’ 





An Ideal Spot in which to spend a Winter’s Vacation and avoid 
all the extremes of a northern climate 





United Fruit Company’s 
Steamship Lines 


Operate between Boston, PHILADELPHIA and JAMAICA the magnificent twin- 
screw United States Mail Ships 


Hdmiral Dewey Hdmiral Sampson 
Hdmiral Schley Hdmiral Farragut 


Sailings weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. Fare for round trip, including 
stateroom accommodations and meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00. 


PORT LIMON, COSTA RICA; CENTRAL AND SOUTH mpnen PORTS 


The United Fruit Company operates the only line of passenger steamers between 
Boston and Central and South American Ports, c: alling o at 7 iumaica. 





Sailings from Boston every week for Port Limon, Costa Rica. 


Connections at Port Limon with United Fruit Company’s Coast Steamers for Bocas 
del Toro. With steamers for Colon, Carthagena, Savanilla, Santa Marta and South American 
Coast points. With Costa Rica Railway Company for San Jose and interior. 


SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE THE TRIP OR NOT. 


Avoress FREDERIC S. JOPP, Division Passencer Acent 


United Fruit Company, £0"a Whart, Bostor 


Or full details may be ) RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Excursior rents 
had at the offices of {/ THOMAS COOK & SONS, Excursi koe 


Or at any of the Principal Railroad or Steamship Ticket Offices. 

















SO Oe A 


THE 
MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


VOLUMES ISSUED 
BRAHMS Forty Songs} 


Edited by James Huneker 


CHOPI N Forty Piano Compositions’ 


Edited by James Huneker 


FRANZ Fifty Songs” 


Edited by W. F. Apthorp 
LISZT Twenty Piano Compositions ”* 
Edited by August Spanuth 
MASTERSONGS Fifty Songs; 


Edited by Henry T. Finck 














OLIVER DITSON C 


BOSTOR, MASS 

















Yout Periodical List! 








We 


lowest possible fig- 


Please submit it to us. 


will quote 
ures on any magazines or papers 
published. 


State 


ind it 


W hether new or renewal 


possible always include 


EDUCATION 


Sample latter for six 


; 
copy ol 


two-cent st amps 


e best holiday gifts are usefial gifts, arid one of 
ful is the New and Enlarged Edition of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 
“seful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 


The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


: ch Bindings. 
Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present? 
FR EE—*A Test i in Pronunciation,” 


Instructive and entertaining for the whole family, 
Hust rate ed pamphlet als 20 f1 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations, Ri 











The PALMER COMPANY 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Have You Tried the Spencerian Pens: 


The Stand- 
ard Ameri- 
can Brand 
since 1360, 





Sample card, 12 leading numbers for all styles of writine cent by mail on receipt of three 2-cer§ 


stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 











